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First Impn^ions 
Inside VL 


OUTDOORS 


The Arts 


Selecnons from the arts scene? includi 
rocker Beth Harr, a Samuel Beckcrr trilogy 
and world-class percussionist Eirciyn GI«h^ 


24 f Food & Drink 


Inside Middlebury’s beverage boom, pi 


the new Kingdom Tiiproom in St. Johnsbury, 
and a muldoiitural mindset at Butch &: Babes 
in BurliniroB 


SOLUTIONS 




Cooldiig in Season 

Creamy ric&tta cheese shines with 
Vermoiu: tri^shness 


Chain Reaction 


How used bikes are helpin' 




T H E C R E aTi V E E C O N O M Y 


Next 

Michad Schirling, Burlington's former top cop 
pivots to tech 


Seeing the Big Picture 


Aiming hi^h, an entrepreneur turns a lost ma 


house into an eclectic community hub 
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. Sec more images from oiir story 
on Lake Champlains only custom sailmaker. 

Check out coming events at the 
Big Picture Theater and Caic in Waitsfield. 

Find recipes starring artisan beverages 
horn the startup cluster in Middlebury. 

CliwMti Hvckcr, WaitsfieUi, Daria Bishop 
Morristown, R, Tasha Wallis 
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inside VL 


Tech Sc Beyond 

Vision is the art of seeing things invisible, 

— Jonathan Swift 

T hree years agO; our Autumn 
issue highlighted the digital 
marketing powerhouse Dealer.com as an 
example of a Vermont 
company courting young 
people with a Silicon 
Valley-type culture: an 
environmentally friendly 
workspace, organic cafe, 
on-site gym ... even a 
rooftop solarium with 
putting green. What went 
unmentioned was the 
underlying "Huh!" factor 
o ... the acknowledgment that it s surprising 
= to many that a company as cutting edge as 
% Dealer.com even exists in Vermont. 

Q 

o Vermont has its share of well-known 

o 

i corporate success stories, from Ben SC 
Jerry's to Burton Snowboards to Seventh 
Generation, and the same innovative 
thinking that allowed those companies to 
prosper is fueling a growth in tech startups. 
There are now more than 2,600 high-tech 
firms in Vermont, a remarkable number for 
a state with just over 625,000 people. 

We have decided to introduce a new 
department to the magazine called Next 
to tell the stories of these innovators — 
visionaries working in Vermont's tech 
industry, or using advanced technology to 
make their own dreams a reality. First up 
is Michael Schirling (page 72), executive 
director of BT V Ignite, a nonprofit 
dedicated to leveraging Burlington's 
powerful, high-speed Internet (i gigabit) 
for economic growth. 

What's interesting about Schirling 
— in addition to the fact that he's the 
former chief of police of Burlington, 
having served there for 25 years — is 
his ability to appreciate the myriad 
possibilities inherent in such enormous 
bandwidth. Burlington was one of 15 
cities chosen to participate in the US 

10 • Vermont life 


Ignite partnership, because the city has 
both a high-speed fiber-optic network 
and is poised to begin building things 
with it. The city is embracing this second 
generation of the Internet, which has 
the potential to be as transformative as 
the first. According to Schirling, this 
new technology will allow us to do 
things previously unimaginable — like 
allowing a patient to stay local for a 
complex surgery by having the procedure 
performed robotically by a specialist in 
Denver. That type of innovation. 

It's clear the world is in a time of 
transition, and how Vermont responds 
will dictate the state's future for the 
next century and beyond. But our state's 
visionaries are not confined to tech, as 
this issue proves. There's Claudia Becker, 
featured on our cover, who decided 
that a struggling movie house could be 
reimagined into a 21st-century community 
hub ("Seeing the'Big Picture,"' page 52). 
There's Don Sinex, who has embarked 
on a high-stakes quest to transform 
Burlington's fading downtown mall into a 
thriving center for housing, business and 
commerce ("The $200 Million Man," page 
40). And then there's Ron Manganiello, 
who saw that castoff bicycles could be a 
transportation lifeline to people without 
much money, such as refugees, those just 
out of jail and the homeless. His insight 
became Bike Recycle Vermont, and it 
was so successful that it was able to do 
the counterintuitive and take over its 
commercial counterpart across the street 
("Chain Reaction,” page 46). 

Our state has long been characterized 
by inventiveness, optimism and unrelenting 
drive — traits perfectly suited to our new 
high-tech world. Those same attributes 
can also resuscitate an old movie house or 
provide transportation to the impoverished. 
Vermont is all about balance and quality of 
life. We're ready and eager for what's next. 



Mary Hegarty Nowlan, Editor 
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March 2 


Bill Anderson 


BETH HART 

Fuller Hall 

St^ JOHNSBURY AcADEMY 


G ifted with an electrifying voice, 
blues artist Beth Hart sings in an ach- 
ingly old-school, real-life, Janis Joplin kind 
of way, informed by personal struggles that 
include a stint in jail for drug use. Vastly 
underappreciated in America, she has nonethe¬ 
less built a devoted following in Europe and 
performed with some of the biggest names in 
blues, including Jeff Beck and Joe Bonamassa. 
Her spine-tingling rendition of “Id Rather ^ 
Go Blind,” performed with the president and | 
first lady Michelle Obama in attendance, < 
brought the house down at the Kennedy | 
Center Honors for Buddy Guy in 2012. o 

o 

7 p.m*, $54, catamountarts.org I 
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DE TEMPS ANTAN 

UVM Recital Hall 
Burlington 
March ii 

EASONED PRACTITION' 

ERS of Quebecois roots 
music, the three members of 
De Temps Antan were raised 
in French Canada and appren- 
need for years in this exuber- 
ant regional style. In time, they 
rose to join supergroup La 
Bottine Souriante and ulti' 
mately formed their own trio. 
The group, known for ramping 
up the rhythm through seated 
clogging, consists of Andre 
Brunet on violin; Pierre-Luc 
Dupuis on accordion; and Eric 
Beaudry on guitar, mandolin 
and bouzouki. 

7:30 p,mv $30, uvm,edu/ 
laneseries 

SAMUEL BECKETT 
TRILOGY 

Flynn MainStage 
Burlington 
March 23 

RiSH actress Lisa Dwan 
performs three one-woman 
works (“Not I,”“Footfalls' 
and“Rockaby“) by Samuel 
Beckett, the late Nobel Prize¬ 
winning playwright. Beckett's 
material, of course, is not 
everyone's cup of hemlock — 
“Not I'' is a racing nine-min¬ 
ute monologue, punctuated 
by screams, performed with 
only the actress's disembodied 
mouth suspended in darkness 
above the stage — but Dwan 
is in a league of her own in 
taking on this arduous work. 



The New York Times has 
described her as “a Beckett 
prodigy,'' and she is the first 
woman to perform all three 
plays in one evening. The 
trilogy is directed by Walter 
Asmus, a friend and longtime 
collaborator of Beckett. 

7:30 p.m., $50, 
flynneentenorg 

"THE MOUNTAIN' 
TOP" AND 
"THE NORMAN 
CONQUESTS: 

LIVING TOGETHER" 

Northern Stage 
Barrette Center 
FOR THE Arts 
White River Junction 
March 23-MAY 8 

EGIONAL theater 

company Northern 
Stage is in the midst of 
a revival, powered by a new 
venue, the Barrette Cen¬ 
ter for the Arts, built after 
a fundraising drive that 
generated more than $8 
million from some 300 
sources. Opened last Octo¬ 
ber, the center replaced 
the outdated Briggs Opera 
House as the home for 
Northern Stage, which 
now offers patrons tiered 
seating, improved produc¬ 
tion values, more gathering 
spaces and a greatly enhanced 
experience overall. The 
company says the 240-seat 
theater has also spurred 
development downtown, with 
several vacant storefronts 
nearby being filled and other 
new enterprises underway. 
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SPOTLIGHT 



Evelyn Glennie 

THE INEXPLICABLE 
EAR 

A cclaimed percus- 
SION 1ST Evelyn 
Glennie has won Grammy 
Awards, performed with 
orchestras and pop stars, 
and been decorated with 
honors many times over in 
her native United Kingdom, 
including the female equiva¬ 
lent of knighthood. Glennie 
has also achieved these dis¬ 
tinctions despite being deep¬ 
ly hearing impaired since 
about age 12. 

Glennies condition 
and achievement are not 
easy to understand, and 
it helps to have an appre¬ 


IN VERMONT Beyond her performing 
career, Glennie frequently takes part in 
education ventures. Last year, she was 
enlisted by the Vermont-based Community 
Engagement Lab, an arts and education 
organization, to be their artist-in-residence 
for 2015-16. She helped launch a months- 
long creative project involving some seven 
schools, 25 teachers and five teaching artists. 
The residency culminates with these concerts. 


which include solo passages by Glennie, and 
collaboration with the Festival Orchestra, 
composed of top classical musicians from 
across Vermont and the Northeast. 

■ St. Johnsbury School Auditorium, 
April 9, 7 p.m., catamountarts.org 

■ Barre Opera House, April 10, 4 p.m., 
barreoperahouse.org 

■ Burlington, Flynn Center, April ii, 

7:30 p.m., flynncenter.org 


ciation of paradox and an 
acceptance of lifes mysteries. 
As an adolescent and aspir¬ 
ing musician, Glennie was 
already struggling with hear¬ 
ing loss when she discovered 
that she could "hear" by the 
vibrations in her skeleton, 
and by observing more keen¬ 
ly, and by acute attention 


to all the elements of her 
surroundings, and by end¬ 
less practice. Fighting pre¬ 
conceived notions of what 
was possible, she battled to 
get into advanced levels 
of music education, a turn¬ 
ing point she details in her 
much-viewed TED Talk, 
"How to Truly Listen." As 


the lecture makes abun¬ 
dantly clear, she is not just 
a speaker but a compelling 
one, despite her limited- 
but-expansive sense of 
sound."For instance," she has 
explained, "when a phone 
rings I hear a kind of crackle 
... I need to lip-read to 
understand speech, but my 
awareness of the acoustics in 
a concert venue is excellent. 

I will sometimes describe 
an acoustic in terms of how 
thick the air feels." 

Over the years, Glennie 
has at times become exas¬ 
perated with the constant 
wondering about how she 
has managed to become one 
of the worlds preeminent 
percussionists, even going so 
far as to write a response in 
2015 called "Hearing Essay," 
in which she attempted to 
put the questions to rest and 
prevent her story from over¬ 
shadowing her artistry. The 
essay concluded:"! have tried 
to explain something which I 
find very difficult to explain. 
Even so, no one really under¬ 
stands what I do. Please 
enjoy the music and forget 
the rest." 
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The remaining shows in this 
inaugural season at the Bar^ 
rette Center include "The 
Mountaintop," Katori Hall's 
award-winning drama revolv¬ 
ing around Martin Luther 
King Jr. (March 23-April 
9); and "The Norman Con¬ 
quests: Living Together," 
the durable upscale farce by 
British dramatist Alan Ayck¬ 
bourn (April 20-May 8). 
northernstage^org 

ROGER MCGUINN 

Woodstock Town 
Hall Theatre 
April 7 

S THE KEY FIGURE 

in the Byrds, Roger 
McGuinn burst on the scene 


in the 1960s with a meteor 
shower of creativity, recording 
such classics as "Mr. Tambou¬ 
rine Man,""Eight Miles High" 
and "Mr. Spaceman." Rolling 
Stone magazine, in naming 
him one of the top 100 guitar¬ 
ists of all time, said "Roger 
McGuinn's sparkling, chordal 
12-string Rickenbacker riffs on 
the Byrds' early hits were the 
sonic bridge between folk and 
rock — and an irreplaceable 
color in rock’s palette." Guitar 
World put it even more sim¬ 
ply: "If one band can be cred¬ 
ited with inventing folk-rock 
and country-rock, it is the 
Byrds." With that kind of last¬ 
ing influence, no second act 
was required, and McGuinn, 
now a member of the Rock 


RENEE ROSNES 
QUARTET 

Vermont Jazz Center 
Brattleboro 
April 16 


classical music 
prodigy who began 
playing piano at age 
3, Renee Rosnes turned to 
jazz as a young adult and 
honed her craft in the 
Vancouver club scene of 
the early '80s. In 1986 she 
moved to New York, where 
she got her big break when 
tenor sax titan Joe Henderson 
recruited her for his quartet. 


and Roll Hall of Fame, has 
ridden a wave of appreciation 
ever since. 

7:30 p.m*, $45f pentang- 
learts«org 



















middleburycourtyard.com ^ 

80O388-777S 

^ Route 7 South, Middlebury ^ 
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Since then, her career has been marked 
by an ability to collaborate across 
generations (everyone from Wayne 
Shorter to Nicholas Payton) and a 
style that brings Buddha-like poise to 
any setting. Downbeat magazine said 
Rosnes “offers exquisite balances of 
delicacy and power, witty and weighted 
ideas, assertiveness and deference." 

Her quartet for the Brattleboro 
performance includes vibraphonist 
Steve Nelson, bassist Peter Washington 
and drummer Lewis Nash. 

8 p.m,, $40, vtjazz*org 

DOVER QUARTET 

UVM Recital Hall 
Burlington 
April 22 

HE Dover Quartet has been 
soaring since 2013 when the 
group swept all four major prizes at 
the Banff International String Quartet 
Competition. In 2014, the New Yorker 
called them “the young American string 
quartet of the moment," and last year, 

BELOW Dover Quartet 
RIGHT "Birds of a Feather" 


The Strad, the venerable U.K. classical 
music journal, said the group is “already 
pulling away from their peers with 
exceptional interpretive maturity, 
tonal refinement and taut ensemble." 
This UVM performance, marking the 
debut of the quartet with the Lane 
Series, will include a preconcert talk 
at 6:30 p.m. 

7:30 p,m,, $35, uvm*edu/ 
laneseries 

"BIRDS OF A FEATHER" 

PizzAGALLi Center for 
Art and Education 
Shelburne Museum 
Through May i 



n acquired taste, to be sure, 
but antique wildfowl carvings are 
cherished as sources of beauty by col¬ 
lectors and connoisseurs schooled in the 
realm. In this exhibit, some 80 “rare and 
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Vermont is romantic 
weekends, handmade gifts, 
unhurried dinners and 
destination weddings* 

It’s no wonder people often tell us, I love Vermont! 

From our cozy inns to our specialty-food producers to our 
artisan jewelers, the reasons to love our state are innumerable. 
Find some of the best on the following pages. 
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VERMONT FLANNE L 

AUTHENTIC COMPANY 

“DEDICATED TO WORLD COMFORT*” 

USA 

EST. 1991 



HANDCRAFTED IN USA 


VERMONTFLANNEL.COM 



AND LOVE VERMONT LIFE 



WOODSTOCK 
BURLINGTON 
FERRISBURG 
JOHNSON 
EAST BARRE 

1 800 232 7820 

VERMONTFLANNEL.COM 



Fresh Tracks Farm 
Vineyard & Winery 

BERLIN 


Visit Fresh Tracks Farm 
to taste quality Vermont wines 
grown and produced just 
5 minutes south of Montpelier. 
(802) 223-1151 freshtracksfarm.com 



The Red Clover Inn 

MENDON 

Your romantic getaway, nestled 
under Killington SC Pico. Enjoy our 
farm'tO'table restaurant, sample our 
wine list and relax by the hearth. 

(802) 775-2290 redcloverinn.com 
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The Vermont Movie 

NORWICH 

The special Vermont gift for your 
smart and informed Vermont- 
curious! A 6-part movie series about 
the Vermont you never knew! 

(802) 649-3242 thevermontmovie.com 
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Mansfield Heliflight 

MILTON 


Offering a full range 
of services to make your 
special day extra special! 


(802) 893-1003 mansfieldheliflight.com 


LOVE 

Vermont 



Orvis Flagship Store 

MANCHESTER 

Shop and Learn at Orvis' 
Flagship Store in Manchester. 


(802) 362-3750 orvis.com/manchester 

vermontlife.com 
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Newhall Farm 

READING 

Everybody LOVES a winner, 
even if it plays hard to get. 

Newhall Farm Ice Cider 
(802) 342-1513 newhallfarmvt.com 



Summer Days 
Notecards 

STATEWIDE 

These notecards from Vermont 
artist Shawn Braley are a 
fun way to say hello 

(802) 455-3399 vermontlifegifts.com 





Scrumptious Secrets 

STATEWIDE 

Do you want to share 
Vermont's natural goodness? 
Give a personalized gift with 
Scrumptious Secrets. 


scrumptioussecrets.com 



Zero preservatives 

All-natural & Vermont-fresh ingredients 
Small batches made from 
scratch - baked with passion 




VermontBrownle.com • 1 -800-745-8333 


PU^E ELI^^ 
IN EVEPV EITE 


The Gourmet Brownie 
That's Down to Earth. 
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Community 

Imagine dining each night 
with your neighbors who are 
writers, musicians, professors, 
activists, and artists. These 
are just some of the people 
who live at Wake Robin. Be 
part of a community that 
dances, debates, paints, writes 
and publishes, works with 
computers, practices 
carpentry and makes music. 

Live the life you choose—in 
a vibrant lifecare community 
of interesting people. We’re 
happy to teU you more. Visit 
our website or give us a call 
today to schedule a tour. 


WhkeRobin 


802.264.5100 / wakerobin.com 

200 WAKE ROBIN DRIVE, 
SHELBURNE, VERMONT 05482 



EDGEWATER GALLERY 


edgewater^lery-vtcom | two middlebury locations: six merchants row & one mill street 


f i n ;■* i ^ 


historically significant” decoys, culled from 
the museums holdings, will be on display, 
featuring such master artisans as A. Elmer 
Crowell, Charles "Shang” Wheeler and 
Albert Laing. Museum director Thomas 
Denenberg says these carvers "knew their 
subjects intimately and put a lifetime of 
observation and years of practice into 
these exquisite masterpieces.” 

$io, shelburnemuseum.org 

ALONZO KING LINES 
BALLET 

“Biophony” 

Flynn MainStage 
Burlington May 4 

CELEBRATED FIGURE in contem- 
^ porary ballet, San Francisco chore¬ 
ographer Alonzo King has been working 
since the 1980s to find new expressions 
for the art form. His choice of collabora¬ 
tors has a global flavor — jazz saxophon¬ 
ist Pharoah Sanders, tabla master Zakir 
Hussain, Kung Fu acrobats the Shaolin 
Monks — and in 2008, he was awarded 
the Jacob's Pillow Creativity Award for 
"moving ballet in a very 21st-century 
direction.” This latest collaboration 
involves natural soundscape artist Bernie 
Krause, who has traveled the world "with 



Alonzo King Lines Ballet 


microphones tuned to the Earth and its 
creatures,” recording such wonders as 
the calls of killer whales. The music of 


vermontlife.com 
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composer Richard Blackford also accom¬ 
panies the ii-member troupe. 

7:30 p.m«, $45, flynncentenorg 


PAUL STRAND IN 
VERMONT: 1943-1946 

Middlebury College 
Museum of Art 
May 27-Aug* 7 



Paul Strand, "Village, Vermont" 


AUL Strand, a pivotal figure in 
American modernism, is revered 
for his photographs of New York in 
the early 20th century, particularly 
“Wall Street" (1915) and “Blind" (1916), 
both icons of urban realism. Later in life. 
Strand also spent time as a filmmaker, 
and after that phase, he returned to still 
photography, with a locus on what he 
called “the spirit of place." 

Tliese images of Vermont were 
part of the first project undertaken by 
Strand as he pursued his new direction 
in earnest, a course he followed in other 
parts of New England, and around the 
globe, until his death in 1976. 

Free, middlebiiry,edu/arts 



MCKERNON 

GREEN DESIGN/BUILD*C0NSTRUCT10N •PROJECT MANAGEMENT 


Serene Lakeside Living 


Our client writes: “Working with The McKernon Group has been 
so easy; they are the nicest, most accommodating people I have 
ever had the pleasure of working with. And we worked long 
distance, never actually meeting until the house was nearly done. ” 


Building this quality lakeside home was such a pleasure. The 
confidence our client placed in us allowed The McKernon Group 
to give her the seamless design-build she was looking for. 

Construction • Renovations • Design 
Cabinetry • Historic Replica • Spray Foam Insulation 
Renewable Energy • Energy Audits • Small &. Large Projects 
Serving Vermont and upstate New York 
www.mckernongroup.com (888) 484-4200 


V c r Ill o n t 1 i f c . c o in 


s |i r i n g 2 0 1 


6 *21 






































Offering a High Level of Assisted 
Care Services that include: 


Integrated Early-Stage Dementia Supports 

Respite Stays 

Hospice 

Diabetic Care Program for 
Insulin-Dependent Diabetics 
24/7 Nursing Care 
Three Home-Cooked Meals Dally 

Exercise Classes. Outings, Social Events, 
and More! 


ANNIVERSARY 


3 pillsburyseniorcommuiiities.com 


CaU to schedule a 
personal visit: 

802 - 861-3750 


Manor South 

A Pillsbury Senior Community 


Visit our Independent Living at Allenwood and Harborvlew! 
20 Harborvlew Road, South Burlington 


Quick Takes 



Harpeth Rising 


■ Harpeth Rising, a string trio from 
Kentucky, creates winsome progres- 
sive folk with an offbeat blend of 
instruments (banjo, violin, cello). 
April 2 at the Ripton Community 
Coffee House, rcch.org 

• Bass player Ben Williams, voted top 
overall rising star in the 2015 critics' 
poll in Downbeat magazine, brings 
his quartet to the Vermont Jazz Cen- 
ter in Brattleboro, May 14. vtjazz.org 

■ Folk royalty Joan Baez, a vital figure 
in the link between popular music 
and social activism, performs March 
5 at the Flynn Center in Burlington. 
highergroundmusic.com 

■ Acclaimed Americana perform- 
ers Patty Griffin and Sara 
Watkins join Vermont’s Anais 
Mitchell in a "singers-in-the-round" 
format, March 8 in Fuller Hall at 
the St. Johnsbury Academy. 
catamountarts.org 

■ Goitse, a young Irish quintet playing 
the traditional music of their homeland, 
performs March 12 at the Barre Opera 
House, barreoperahouse.org 

■ PossumHaw, an acoustic string 
quintet based in Burlington, plays 
at the Spruce Peak Performing Arts 
Center in Stowe, March 12. 
sprucepeakarts.org 

■ The 19th annual Green Mountain 
Film Festival runs March 18-27 in 
Montpelier, gmffestival.org 

® The Masterworks Series of the 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra 
includes concerts March 19 and 
April 30 at the Flynn Center in 
Burlington, vso.org 

■ Modern acoustic duo Quiles and 
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Cloud appears April lo at the 
Richmond Congregational Church. 
valleystage.net 

■ Jay Parini, the Middlebury professor 
and Robert Frost biographer, speaks 
on “Robert Frost in the World.“ 

The lecture explores “how Frost 
became America's favorite poet by 
writing accessible poems, creating 

a uniquely appealing persona, and 
pioneering the public reading 
of poems." May 4, Ilsley Public 
Library, Middlebury. 
vermonthumanities.org 

■ Boston College professor Heather 
Cox Richardson speaks on 
“Joseph Pulitzer and the American 
Republic," a lecture on the historical 
impact of publisher Joseph Pulitzer, 
famed for awards in journalism, 
photography and the arts. 

May 4 , Rutland Free Library. 
vermonthumanities.org 

■ Syrian-American pianist Malek 
Jandali appears in a trio format 
at the Woodstock Town Hall 
Theatre, performing compositions 
that blend Middle Eastern and 
Western classical sounds. May 21. 
pentanglearts.org 

■ Schedules subject to change. 

■ Prices listed are premium seats for adults; 
fees and taxes may also apply. 

■ Other events available at 
vermontvacation.com. 

■ To sign up for our free monthly e-newsletter 
that contains updated entertainment 
suggestions, visit vermontlife.com. 




Timeless Craftsmanship 
Employee-Owned 

802 . 655.0009 

BURLINGTON, VT 
www.redhousebuilding.com 


Fine Homebuilding ^ 
Historic Restoration 
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Better by the Barrel Representatives of the 
beverage companies along Middlebury's 
Exchange Street gather at Stonecutter Spirits. 
FROM LEFT Paul Ralston, president and 
CEO. Vermont Coffee Company; Sivan Cotel 
and Sas Stewart, co-founders. Stonecutter 
Spirits; John Matson, master cider-maker. 


and Caitlin Stroupe, communications 
manager, Vermont Hard Cider Company; 
Jeff Weaber, founder, owner & imagineer. 
Aqua Vitea; Rebecca Steinhauer, customer 
service. Otter Creek Brewing; Mike Kin. 
head brewer and artist. Aqua Vitea; Mike 
Gerhart, brewmaster. Otter Creek Brewing. 
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Food Drink 

A taste of Vermont’s vibrant food scene 

By Melissa Pasanen 


ENTREPRENEURS 


Middleburys 
Beverage Boom 

W HAT THE INDUSTRIAL 

park near Middleburys 
Exchange Street artery 
lacks in quaint Vermont 
icons, like church steeples 
or black-and-white cows, 
it makes up for with an 
equally compelling, more 
contemporary local charm: 
a half-dozen craft beverage- 
makers, five of which offer 
public tastings. Sandwich 
boards scattered among 
the mostly unremarkable 
concrete buildings lead to 
notably different experiences: 
the aroma of freshly roasted 
coffee beans and a well-pulled 
espresso; a tasting flight of 
diverse beers and a hearty 
bowl of beer-enriched chili 
in view of the bottling line; 
or the sharp woodsy scent 
of barrel-aged gin poured 
at a hip Brooklyn-style 
bar."When people walk 
through our door, it's like 
this Wizard of Oz moment 
when things go from black 
and white to color," says 
Sivan Cotel, co-founder of 
Stonecutter Spirits, which 
released its first bottles of 
gin last summer and is also 
aging small-batch whiskeys. 
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BIG, BOLD COFFEE. 
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ABOVE Becky Coburn, David, age 5, and Dorothy, 
age 3. intently watch coffee being roasted at Vermont 
Coffee Company in Middlebury. BELOW Customers 
relax at the newly renovated Otter Creek Visitor 
Center and Pub. The brewery also just added a 
120-barrel brewhouse. 


While a particularly apt 
description for Stonecutter's 
artfully designed space, the 
same could be said of any 
of the behind-the-curtain 
peeks offered throughout the 
industrial park. 

At Vermont Coffee 
Company's new cafe next 
door to Stonecutter, enjoy 
a pastry or sandwich with 
the freshest possible cup of 
coffee and a view into the 
roastery. A stone's throw 
away, the new headquarters 
of Vermont Hard Cider 
(which owns the Woodchuck 
Hard Cider brand) offers 
tastings, pints and snacks; 
expansive windows allow for 
an informative self-guided 
tour of the production floor. 

At the Appalachian Gap 
Distillery, glass-windowed 
hallways reveal a copper 
still, and visitors can sample 
rum, a maple-kissed version 
of tequila and coffee spirits 
made with Vermont Coffee 
Company beans. 

"The concentration 
of beverage companies in 
one area is a big plus" for 
fairly new companies like 
his, says co-founder Chuck 
Burkins. "When you've got 
this many tasting venues, 
you've got synergy," he says, 
evident that day through 
visitors from Canada and 
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South Africa. The Canadian 
guests had just had lunch 
and a beer-tasting at Otter 
Creek Brewing Company, 
which recently renovated 
its original '90s-era pub, 
with help from Sas Stewart 
of Stonecutter, and added 
a I 20 'barrel brewhouse. 

"In this new drink culture, 
people are planning their 
trips where they can visit a 
number of producers," says 
Otter Creek communications 
manager Drew Vetere. "We 
realized we needed to up our 
game. We definitely pulled 
inspiration from what's been 
done on the street." 

Combined marketing 
muscle aside, there are 
plenty of other synergies. 

The industrial park's 
infrastructure — including 


good water and wastewater 
systems — are a critical draw, 
and the mutual support 
within the growing cluster 
is an added bonus. "As a 
startup, it's really helpful 
just having neighbors nearby 
doing similar things," says 
Sas Stewart of Stonecutter. 
"We can collaborate because 
we're all in the sensory 
business of beverages," says 
Paul Ralston, Vermont 
Coffee Company founder, 
explaining how he might, for 
example, invite cider-makers 
or brewers to his coffee 
cuppings. The newest kid 
on the block. Aqua Vitea 
Kombucha, was busting 
at the seams at its Bristol 
location. Using some of the 
existing equipment available 
in its new home at the old 


Vermont Hard Cider facility, 
it was able to get production 
up and running quickly for 
its nonalcoholic fermented 
tea-based drinks."It's a win- 
win," says Vermont Hard 
Cider CEO Dan Rowell. 

His company is the elder 
of the group, celebrating its 
25th anniversary this year. 

It is also by far the largest 
producer and is now owned 
by the Irish C&C Group, 
although still managed 
locally. Rowell likes to 
support other beverage 
ventures, including some 
contract production and 
packaging for two additional 
Vermont companies in the 
emerging maple sap-based 
soft drink and water segment. 
"The more good, high- 
quality beverage businesses 


there are," Rowell says, "the 
better for all of us and for 
Vermont." 

Aqua Vitea is the only 
one of the producers in the 
industrial park without an 
on-site tasting venue, but 
two neighbors have offered 
to pour kombucha in their 
own tasting rooms, and 
Stonecutter welcomed the 
community's newest member 
by creating a cocktail 
featuring gin, blackcurrant 
kombucha, maple syrup and 
a sprinkle of sea salt. Beyond 
the operational benefits of 
his company's recent move, 
founder Jeff Weaber says 
his team is looking forward 
to connecting with their 
Middlebury colleagues. 
"Innovation comes through 
collaboration," he says. 



TREIIDS 


Eat Your 
Beer 

Beer: It's not just for 
drinking anymore. Squirrel 
Stash of Burlington 
uses Burlington Beer 
Company's Folk Metal 
Stout for its "Buzzed" 
beer-roasted, maple- 
glazed cashews (which 
will not, by the way, get 
you buzzed). 

Red Barn Lavash in 
Chittenden is not only 



incorporating flour milled 
from Long Trail Brewing 
Company's waste grain but 
also using some of the ale 
itself to bake up their crisp, 
seeded Brewfest crackers. 


Meanwhile, Stowe- 
based Potlicker Kitchen, 
inspired by traditional 
wine jellies, has created 
beer jellies ranging from 
apricot ale made with 


Magic Hat Brewing 
Company's #9 to India pale 
ale made with Harpoon 
Brewery's IPA. They make 
perfect condiments for a 
Vermont cheese plate, a 
sweet and savory glaze for 
a ham or even a creative 
ingredient for baked goods. 
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THE BREADTH OF VERMONT^ 
FEATURING: SNOWMOBILING, SNOWSHOEING, HIKING, HORSEBACK RIDING, , 
MOUNTAIN BIKING, CROSS COUNTRY SKIING AND MUSHING } 

NOW PLAYING: 






Y, DANVIiaJE,MORRISTOWN, HYDE PARK, JOHNSON, CAMBRIDGE Ja., JEFFERSONYILUE 

' COMJNQSOW.. 
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NEW RESTAURANTS 

A Taproom 
Down Under 

G oing against all 
ADVICE to aspiring 
restaurateurs, eight couples 
with diverse professional 
experience (none in 
hospitality) joined forces to 
open Kingdom Taproom 
in St. Johnsbury. Their 
goal? Inject some energy 
into downtown and attract 
both locals and visitors 
with a great beer list, good 
eats and a comfortable 
atmosphere says co-owner 


Jamie Murphy, a St. J native 
and baseball agent. The 
cozy subterranean space 


on Railroad Street benefits 
from the interior design 
expertise of one owner, 
with warm wood tables 
and walls, brightly 
cushioned benches and 
on-trend lighting. A 
simultaneously attractive 
and useful display of 
bottles shows the tint 
of each of the rotating 
selection of beers on the 
bars 14 taps. On any 
given day, the tap list 
might include Vermont 
craft brew superstar 
Hill Farmstead, 

Quebec brewer Dieu 
du Ciel! or a Bavarian 


Weihenstephaner; a 
varied bottle list offers 
selections from Belgium 
and Germany, among 
others. Tlie menu delivers 
solid, unfussy choices like 
meat and cheese boards, 
flatbreads loaded with smoky 
pulled pork or a tumble of 
oven-roasted veggies, and 
robust sandwiches such as 
a California BLT or black 
bean burger. Head back to 
those taps for a real beer float 
of ice cream scooped into a 
glass of stout or porter, or 
hope that the fruity frosted 
hummingbird cake is among 
the day's dessert specials. 
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Vermont Maple Festtval 
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MORSE FARM 

MAPLE SUGARWORKS 
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Vermont’s Premier Sugarhouse 

Vermont's Premier Sugarhouse 
Best Maple Creemees in New England 
Farm Animals, Tours, Tasting 
Just 3 miles up Main Street. 

■ 

Montpelier, VT 
(802) 223-2740 morsefarm^com 



Addison County’s finest award-winning 
maple syrup and sugar products. 
Crafted using the time-honored techniques 
and traditions of Vermont. 

■ 

Cornwall, VT 
breadloafviewfarm.com 




(Efim^au) FARM 

Open for Breakfast in the spring and fall - check website for details. 

I\^aple Syrup, other maple products, and pure honey available all 
year and we ship anywhere in the world. Gift Baskets offered during 
holiday season. 

Now offering wagon rides through our sugarbush with our Belgian 
Draft Horse Team - during breakfast hours. 

10 ‘like’ us on facebook and 
visit our website: www.limlawmaplefarm.com 

246 Vermont Route 25 West Topsham, VT 05086 
(802) 439-6880 (802) 439-5995 


Join us to celebrate 

Vermont 

Maple 

Enjoy the scent of maple steam ... 
Taste some freshly made syrup ... 
Experience sugarmaking hospitality... 

O N April 2 and 3, 2016, 

the Vermont Maple Sugar 
Makers' Association will hold 
the 15th Annual Maple Open 
House Weekend at sugarhouses 
throughout Vermont. This free 
public celebration of the maple 
syrup season is a chance to visit 
sugarhouses throughout the 
state, sample syrup and other 
maple products, and watch 
maple syrup being made. 

For more information about 
Open House Weekend, or to 
order fresh maple products, go 
to www.vermontmaple.org. 



Then from April 22 
THROUGH 24, come join the 
Vermont Maple Festival in 
St. Albans. Enjoy a pancake 
breakfast, followed by the 
8.5-mile Annual Sap Run, or 
spend time in the Maple Exhibit 
Hall and Craft and Specialty 
Foods show, and more! For 
additional information, go to 
www.vtmaplefestival.org. 
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MAKE VERMONT HOME 

Vermont offers a wide range of exciting 
business and job opportunities! 

Let the Vermont Department of Labor 
connect you with Vermont’s great employers! 






LIVE ‘WORK* PLAY 


Verniont Department of Labor 
5 Green Mountain Drive 

P. 0. Box 488 1 - 

Montpelier, VT 05601-0488 "a ^ 


.VERMONT 


K^tpelieT^ 05601-0488"^::^ DETRIMENT OF LABOR 

- ' ( 802 ) 828-4301 

,«■'v^-rSs. ^ .!!^ ■ 

yvww.vermpntjoblink.com 


COOKBOOKS 

Old Traditions, 

New Tricks 

I t's maple season year-round 
with this attractive cookbook by 
recipe developer, blogger and magazine 
writer Katie Webster of Richmond. 
“Maple: loo Sweet and Savory Recipes 
Featuring Pure Maple Syrup” shares 
Webster's own experience of backyard 



sugaring with her family and includes a 
wide range of recipes for special occasions 
and everyday meals. Treats include a 
maple Meyer lemon whiskey sour cocktail 
and enticing candies like maple bacon 
peanut brittle. Easy weeknight suppers 
might be a kale skillet salad with walnuts 
and maple served with smoky and sweet 
turkey chili, or maple-ginger chicken 
thighs with a side of maple-glazed carrots. 
For those who would only pour the sweet 
stuff over pancakes, Webster opens up a 
whole new world. 








CELEBRATING 

a belief that the smallest gestures 
make the greatest difference. 

At Brookdale we know it's often the little things that mean the most, such as 
a thoughtful reminder a resident's favorite show is about to start or a dash of 
cinnamon added to coffee just the way it's liked. We believe personalized care is 
part of aging well. Here you'll find it's also what makes our care truly unique. 

For more information,contact (802)447-7000 
or jennifer.hill@brookdale.com 




Brookdale Fillmore Pond 

Independent Living | Alzheimer's & Dementia Care 

Assisted Living 

300 Village Lane | Bennington, VT 05201 
(802) 447-7000 


^ Brookdale 


brookdale.com 


The Vermont Country Store's 
first catalog mailed out in 1945 and its 
original Weston store opened a year later. 
This charming cookbook echoes the feel 
of the stores and catalog, every nook and 
cranny filled with stories, practical advice 
and down-home Yankee recipes. “The 
Vermont Country Store Cookbook: 
Recipes, History, and Lore From the 
Classic American General Store” by 
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Ellen Ecker Ogden and Andrea Diehl 
with the Orton family is a celebration 
of both the business legacy and a deeply 
rooted Vermont family. It includes 
longtime favorites like Mildred Orton's 
buttermilk griddlecakes and the family 



recipe for sweet chili sauce-glazed 
meatloah as well as more contemporary 
tastes like pesto spiral dinner rolls and 
Julie Orton's quinoa salad with pan- 
grilled radicchio. It can be tough to 
stop reading long enough to make it 
into the kitchen. 


NEW RESTAURANTS 

Many Nations, 

One Menu 

K ortnee Bush named Butch 
& Babes after her maternal 
grandparents, longtime Chicago 
restaurant owners who retired just 
two days before Bush opened her 
own place in Burlington's Old North 
End. The creative and multicultural 
menu pays homage to their Polish 
roots — as well as the heritage of chef 
Narin Phanthakliot, who moved from 
Bangkok to Burlington as a teenager. 
Bush and Phanthakhot met while 
working at Twin Farms in Barnard, a 
pastoral Relais 8C Chateaux property 
distinctly different in flavor and style 
from Butch SC Babe's. Their new, simply 
decorated restaurant has a bright open 
kitchen and bar where they produce 
creative cocktails like The Bernie — 
made with Vermont gin, maple syrup, 
citrus and a froth of egg white (a refer- 


Butch & Babe's owner Kortnee Bush 
and chef Narin Phanthakhot offer a 
multicultural menu, creative cocktails 
and handcrafted doughnuts. 

ence, perhaps, to his shock of white 
hair). Menu staples include spunky 
kimchee pork patties paired with a 
crisp Asian slaw, surprisingly savory 
mac and cheese pancakes (not just for 
kids), and entrees like one that pairs 
Babe's crispy Polish potato dumplings 
and African greens with Phanthakhot's 
mother's Tliai-style marinated chicken 
redolent of cilantro, garlic and fish 
sauce."It's three continents on one plate, 
a reflection of our neighborhood," says 
Bush, who has also worked with the 
Burlington School Food Project and 
the Association of Africans Living in 
Vermont. A weekend brunch was added 
in December, with offerings like baked ° 
eggs over creamy bacon-cheddar grits, a * 
wilted-kale and root-veggie salad with < 
quinoa, feta and cider vinaigrette, and o 

o 

house-made pop tarts. I 
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GET OUT FROM BEHIND T 


RIDE TD VT FOR THESE GREAT EVENTS 8 MOR 


STROLLING 
OF THE 


Alhlrak, Ethan Allen Express are service marks of the National Railroad Piissenger Corporation. 


VISIT VERiJiT 




JUNE 3-5, BRATTLEBORO 

STROLLINGOFTHEHEIFERS.COM 


With so much to offer, it’s no wonder Vermont is a top destination for getaways 
year-round. Whether you’re from Washington D.C., Philadelphia, New York or anywhere 
along the way, the most scenic way to get here is by train. Travel on the 
Vermonter "and the Ethan Allen Express® and save 20%. 

Visit VermoiitVacatioit.com/Amtrak for more information. 



AATR AK* 


VERMONT 

QUILT 

FESTIVAL 

JUNE 24-26, ESSEX JCT. 
VQF.ORG 












EXCLUSIVE OFFER #2: 

Get 2 years of Vermont Life. 
for the price of 1! 



YES! Start or renew my subscription to Vermont Life right away! I understand 
I pay just $14.97 for one year (4 issues). Plus, I get a 
FREE ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION for a friend - a total savings of $32.63! 

SEND A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO GIFT FROM 
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UNCONVENTIONAL WISDOM 

A Few Questions 
for Ren Weiner, whose 

Miss Weinerz American Sweets 
and Fickle Pickles lines come with a 
side of- food activism. 

VL: YouVe been dumpster-diving since 
you were a teenager. What's that all about? 
RW: I was a bored teenager in the 
New York City suburbs hanging out in 
parking lots behind grocery stores and 
shopping complexes. My friends and 
I jumped in a dumpster one day to see 
what was there and found it completely 
filled with [fresh] doughnuts. We 
started checking more dumpsters and 
found more and more edible food. Our 
excitement turned into a state of 
being appalled. 

VL: Why do you think food waste is 
important? 

RW: To me, food waste is the subject 
that crosses all others. It hits the fact 
that good food is not affordable for 
many people. It touches on GMOs, 
environmental impacts, energy, water 
issues, human rights. If we're wasting 40 
percent of the food we produce — like 
the research says we are — it affects the 
whole planet. 

VL: You re known for your doughnuts 
— from chocolate-beet to coconut 
masala — with creative, often rescued 
or foraged, ingredients like fermented 
wild grape jelly, and sprinkles made 
from egg whites left over from ice cream 
production. How did you become a 
professional baker? 

RW: I figured that the only way to 
really understand why all that food was 
being thrown out was to understand 
where the system was broken and why. 
So I got jobs at supermarkets and I got 
jobs in kitchens. I moved to Vermont 
specifically because I wanted to know 
more about what was coming off the 
farms. I've done a lor of protesting, but 
it wasn't very effective. In high school 


when I was a vegan, I was trying to sign 
people up for PETA (People for the 
Ethical Treatment of Animals). When I 
just set up a table, nobody came over, but 
when I made a batch of vegan brownies, 
everybody came over. Doughnuts cross 
cultural boundaries and generations. 
VL: What can people do to help reduce 
their food waste? 

RW: Tlie easiest thing is to move the 
trash far from the counter so you have 



Time to make the (Red Velvet Hyssop) 
doughnuts Ren Weiner works on 
beet-and-hemp delights in her 
Winooski kitchen. 

to think before you throw food away. 
Everyone should compost. After you 
lift that really heavy compost bucket, 
maybe you'll cut that onion a little more 
frugally, eat that cauliflower before it 
goes bad, be more into eating leftovers, 
or make time to turn your vegetable 
ends into soup stock. Don't buy more 
than you need and shop the seconds in 
the produce department. There are no 
big answers. It's about the little steps we 
do every day, making change in a way 
that's sustainable for you. ^ 
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Rare in Vermont, a custom sailmaker forges 
a business on Lake Champlain 

By Leslie Wright 

Photographed by Jeb W a l l a c e - B r o d e u r 








































N A WARM EVENING LAST YEAR on Lake Champlain, 
^ several dozen sailboats were competing in the weekly 

i Thursday night race on Malletts Bay when the wind, 

\ which had been steady, suddenly died. Slower boats lost 

! momentum more quickly than the faster boats, creating a 

ii delicate tango as hulls slid past each other, just feet apart, 

in a slow-motion traffic jam. 

In such close quarters, cockpit conversations typically carried away on the wind 
were easily overheard, as was the crack of aluminum tabs piercing beer cans as crews 
I took advantage of idle time. The lull also offered a chance to study boats close up, 

! including the sails. All but a few bore the green^and-blue double diamond logo of 

Vermont Sailing Partners. 

If there could be such a thing as a localvore movement in sailmaking, the race that 
I night proved it exists. Vermont Sailing Partners is based in nearby Winooski, and 53-year- 

I old company owner Bill Fastiggi — a renowned racer who grew up sailing on Malletts 

I 





















































Bay — is the only custom sailmaker working 
on Lake Champlain. The manufacturing 
facility for the business occupies 4,000 
square feet of a long, metal-sided warehouse 
on the Winooski River, where Fastiggi and 
a crew of two, sometimes three, make sails 
for all kinds of sailboats, from well-appoint¬ 
ed, 50-foot cruising boats to sleek race boats 
stripped of all comforts for the sake of speed. 

Fastiggi is one of a rare breed who, over 
the years, has dared to forge a living as a 
sailmaker on Lake Champlain, an exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful, mountain-trimmed body 
of water that shines as a diamond in warm 
months but is winter-bound for close to half 
the year. The commercial heyday for sail¬ 
making, such as it was, occurred during the 
1800S, when the Champlain Canal was built 
to connect the lake to the Fdudson River, 
ushering in a period of cargo vessels pow¬ 
ered by wind. One imagines that sailmakers 
would have proliferated during this time, but 
historical records, while scant, suggest only a 
handful ventured into the trade. 

As the busy era of lake commerce 
faded, eclipsed by rail and highway trav¬ 
el, sailing on Lake Champlain became 
more about recreation, though the revival 
did not take hold until the 1950s and '60s. 
With the postwar economic boom came 
more disposable income, and the advent 
of fiberglass made sailboats more afford¬ 
able, more durable and easier to main¬ 
tain. By the 1970s, a sailmaker named 
Rob McDowell had operations on both 
sides of Lake Champlain, in Winooski 
and Plattsburgh, New York. As the enter¬ 
prise morphed through various ownership 
configurations, it came to be located in 
Burlington in the early '80s, where it was 
affiliated with the franchise Shore Sails. 

TOOLS or THE TRADE At the shop 
in Winooski, Bill Fastiggi operates a 
powerful sewing machine to repair a 
sail. For manufacturing, the sprawling 
facility also includes a gargantuan 
table, seen behind Fastiggi, that is 
more like a raised floor. 



Like many things grown 
or manufactured locally, 
Vermont Sailing Partners 
sails are not made to compete 
with the cheapest products 
on the market. 
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In 2003; the business moved to Winooski 
and two years later was renamed Vermont 
Sailing Partners. In 2009, F^stiggi 
purchased it; becoming the sole owner. 

F astiggi's LOFT; as a sailmaker's 
shop is known; is utilitarian. Walls 
are lined with simple wood shelv¬ 
ing stacked with sail bags and sails. A few 
desktop computers signify office space. 
Fastiggi's dachshund mixeS; Velma and 
Daphne; named for the two female char¬ 
acters in the Scooby-Doo cartoon; yap 
when visitors arrive; occasionally perch on 
Fastiggi's lap and snooze draped over sail 
bags. The sails; which are laid out and cut 
by computet; come in many types of fabriC; 
including Dacron; DuPont's trade name 
for synthetic polyester and more expen¬ 
sive fabrics that contain a number of light 
and low-stretch fiberS; including Kevlar 
and carbon. Sails are glued and then sewn 
atop a gargantuan 6o-by-32-foot table 
that's really more like a raised floor. 

As a craftsman; Fastiggi's knowledge of 
his product flows from a lifetime of involve¬ 
ment in sailing and seafaring. He grew up 
in South Burlington; with four siblings; and 
raced Lightnings — sleek; low-to-the-water 
vessels — on Malletts Bay with his father; 
an engineer with General Electric. Later; 
as a student at the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy in King's Point; New York; he 
was part of a sailing team that won two 
national collegiate championships. During 
his time at the academy; he also worked on 
an ocean cargo ship; the kind that came into 
the spotlight when Vermont resident Capt. 
Richard Phillips was kidnapped in 2009 off 
the coast of Africa. On board one of those 
shipS; at age ig, he experienced a tense pas¬ 
sage on the first American-flagged vessel 
(Continued on page 66) 

AT THE HELM A renowned racer, 
Fasliggi hos competed worldwide 
but relishes the experience of Lake 
Champlain, calling it "a phenomenal 
place to sail.” 
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Don Sinex has a plan to transform 

downtown Burlington. Will it work? 

By Matt Crawford 
Photographed by Daria Bishop 


T STANDS TO REASON that One ot the 
most aggressive plans to bring change to 
the heart of Vermonts largest city would 
require somebody with a remarkable vision. 
And Don Sinex certainly has that vision — 
he's ready to pour some $200 million into 

Town 


refurbishing the aging Burlington 
Center Mall and radically transform the 
Church Street Marketplace in Burlington. 

But it was a problem with Sinex's vision, in fact his 
eyesight, that brought him to Burlington in the first 
place. In 1998, the real estate developer bought a vacation 
home in Rutland, and ongoing issues with his eyes led 
his ophthalmologist to suggest exploring experimental 
treatments at the University of Vermont Medical Center. 
Sinex, a partner in Devonwood Investors, the New York 
City-based real estate firm, had been alerted by an old 
business friend that the owner of the Town Center Mall 
was trying to sell the property. At first blush, Sinex had little 
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I see myself as a guy who likes 
to accomplish difficult things,” 
he said in a rare moment of self- 
reffection/'I guess I'm somewhat 
of a visionary, but more of a guy 
who can execute those visions. 


interest in an aging retail mall in a small city, and dismissed his 
friend s suggestion almost immediately. He was so uninterested in 
the property that hed never even bothered exploring downtown 
Burlington despite frequent visits to the nearby hospital. 

One morning in May 2013, after a quick eye procedure at the 
UVM Medical Center, Sinex asked his doctor how he could get 
to downtown Burlington. 

"He looked at me like I had horns growing out of my 
head,” Sinex said, "and said, 'You pretty much are in downtown 
Burlington.' So I asked how to get to Church Street, and after 
another odd look, he told me to simply head down the hill a few 
blocks.” 

Sinex made his way to Church Street — it was just after 8 
a.m. and the mall's shops were not yet open. He was struck by 
people coming out of the mall, scurrying from the parking garage 
and bus stop to their jobs or to meetings over coffee. It was 
there, he says, he could sense the vibrancy of downtown and the 
critical role the 300,ooO'Square'foot mall plays in the daily life of 
Burlington. It was also then and there, he says, he realized there 
might be more to Burlington Town Center Mall than just a dying 
qo-year-old shopping center. 

"I called my buddy back and said, 'You know that old 
Burlington Town Center deal you floated my way that I said was 
a piece of trash? Well, maybe there's something to it.'” 

By the end of 2013, Devonwood Investors purchased the mall 
from Chicago-based General Growth Properties for $25 million, 
some $10 million below the original asking price. But Devonwood 
didn't buy the mall, even at the bargain price, to leave it as is. 

Here's where a vision — along with access to millions of 
dollars for capital improvements and the fortitude to deal with a 
high-profile public input process — comes into the fold. 

Sinex is in charge of Devonwood's $200 million revitalization 

OPPOSITE The Town Center connects with the Church 
Street Marketplace, the lively pedestrian mall that 
attracts tourists and locals alike. RIGHT A view, looking 
north, of the iconic steeple that presides over the 
marketplace. 



Yeor by Year 

Key dates and predicted time frames in the 
transformation of the Burlington Town Center Mall: 


2013 


Property purchased for $25 million by 
Devonwood Investors 


2014-15 

Concept and framework for redevelopment 
plan finalized 

2016 

Permits sought from local and state governments 

2017 

Work begins on Phase i (includes retail, parking, office, 
residential, affordable housing) 

2018 

Construction continues, Phase 2 (includes Church 
Street retail, office space, possibly more housing) 


Aug. 1, 2019 

Target completion date 
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plan for the Burlington Town Center Mall — a project that would 
bring new office and housing space, add some 1,500 jobs, improve 
the flow of automobile and pedestrian traffic through the center of 
downtown, expand the retail footprint, and increase tax revenue 
to both the city of Burlington and the state of Vermont. The plan 
includes two mixed-use towers, one of which, at a proposed 14 
stories, would be the tallest building in Vermont. 

"It will be transformative," said Sinex. "This will be a hub of 
commerce as opposed to a middle-aged shopping center that 
lipstick alone cannot help." 

T he American mall, as we know it, is in a bit of 
trouble. A change in consumer shopping habits, 
the economic recession of 2008 and a glut of retail 
development have conspired to suck the life out of 
malls, according to Green Street Advisors, a real estate research 
firm. Green Street estimates about 20 percent of the enclosed malls 
in the United States have vacancy rates that expose weakness — 
10 percent or higher. More than two dozen U.S. malls have closed 
in the last five years, and Green Street Advisors estimates another 
60 are at risk of closure. 

In real estate parlance, Burlington Town Center Mall is what's 
called a Class C mall — think of the letter grades you get in school. 
Class A malls are in upscale urban or suburban locations and 
include luxury brands as key tenants. Class B malls are located 
in secondary markets with tenants a bit more blue-collar than a 
Class A. Class C malls? Those are the ones teetering on the brink. 

Burlington's mall might never seem like a complete ghost town, 
but some empty stores and a lackluster food court portend a more 
ominous future. It opened in 1976 as "The Burlington Square 
Mall," and while a few relatively upscale retailers still do business 
there, the mall has been labeled a'chronic underperformer" by city 
officials. Sure, it bustles during the traditional hectic shopping 
seasons like back-to-school and Christmas, but visit it at 2 p.m. 
on any given Tuesday or almost any weekday evening after dinner 
and many of the 40-or-so shops will be nearly vacant. 

"If nothing happens to this shopping center, it will die," Sinex 
said. "It's losing its sustenance. It's losing its lust for life. The 
tenants don't do very well in this mall, with few exceptions, and 
it's because the types of things that are going on here don't serve 
the community very well. Something has to be done." 

Sinex's view dovetails with a growing unease in Burlington 
over the plight of the mall. An official strategic manuscript 
prescribing growth in the city, called PlanBTV, had already 
identified deficiencies in Burlington's downtown before Sinex 
purchased the mall. Mayor Miro Weinberger said when city 
officials were writing PlanBTV in 2012 and 2013, there was broad 
consensus that the two central blocks of downtown were being 
severely underutilized. 

"We identified there was potential there to meet some of 

(Continued on page 69) 


Dollar for Dollar 

Devonwood Investors'plan includes $200 million to 

■ Add some 274 apartments, 

one-fifth of them affordable housing 
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■ Add more than 350,000 square feet of retail and ■ Add a parking facility 

office space, including room for a major national retailer with more than 900 new spaces 
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enclosed, 1970s-style desi9ii/| ,r^ 
leoves Cherry Street beireft, but 
plans call for creation of retail 
storefronts, streetscapes and 
other measures te spark activity 
and complement the adjoining 
Church Street Marketplace.- 
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I Integrate a glass-enclosed galleria that would serve as a 

grand urban gatherng space 


Increase pedestrian access 
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ABOVE Clockwise from lop left: 
Will Warren, a science teacher 
at Colchester High School, was 
a bike mechanic in a former life 
and likes to contribute his skills; 
events help create buzz; greasy 
hands come with the territory; 
name tags hang on the wall, 
ready to be worn by volunteers. 
OPPOSITE Bike Recycle Vermont 
founder Ron Manganiello. center, 
with outreach director Christine 
Hill and general manager 
Dan Hock. 

Old Spokes Home, which 
occupies its own freestanding 
twO'Story building around the 
corner and across North Winooski 
Avenue, is more like a typical retail 
enterprise, with paid staff, market- 
rate merchandise and a conventional 


customer base: people with money. 

For years, the two shops 
maintained an amiable coexistence 
and had little to do with each other, 
but then something counterintuitive 
happened. The basement operation, 
a volunteer-driven nonprofit that 
started on a shoestring and came to 
depend almost entirely on grants and 
donations, took over its commercial 
counterpart across the street. 

This was not a trivial acquisition. 
The purchase price was about half 
a million dollars. The result of this 
unlikely business deal, proudly 
announced in January 2015, was a 
new, combined enterprise, a nonprofit 
called Burlington Bike Project. 

The new entity remains a 
work in progress, but its creation 
is a testament to the melting-pot 
neighborhood that gave rise to it 


and to its crew of visionary bike 
enthusiasts — including the shops' 
two founders. 

Glenn Fames set up Old Spokes 
in 2000, having left his job as service 
manager at a downtown bike shop 
with his eye on a niche market, 
secondhand bikes. What set Old 
Spokes apart was its sales focus on 
the used and the reconditioned. 
Fames' venture soon attracted a loyal 
cadre of customers who relied on 
bikes as a practical alternative to cars. 

“Old Spokes Home is not about 
sport,'' Fames said recently.“It's about 
transport." 

The business prospered, but in 
2005, Fames learned something that 
gave him pause: another used-bike 
outlet would be starting up across 
the street. 

That shop, called Bike Recycle 
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The customer said he’d landed a job but 
needed a bike. His home was three miles 
from the bus stop, and he’d been jogging 
to get there every morning.^^ 


Vermont; was a brainchild of Ron 
Manganiello, Tlie recycling idea had 
come to him the year before when 
he heard from a friend that a Somali 
refugee in Burlington needed a bike. 
Manganiello found a castoff Raleigh 
three-speed that worked fine, so he 
passed it on. Then he realized that 
“a gazillion other refugees” resettled 
in Burlington also could use bikes 
to get around, so he soon was 
collecting unclaimed bikes from the 
police department, hauling them to a 


mechanic friend to be rehabbed and 
giving them away. 

Before long, his storage needs 
outstripped his backyard, so he 
found a better space for his fledgling 
nonprofit: the capacious, unused 
basement beneath Good News 
Garage, the iconic Burlington 
charity that distributes donated 
automobiles to lowdncome people. 
He also arranged an affiliation with 
Local Motion, a nonprofit alternative 
transportation advocacy group, to 


serve as Bike Recycle's fiscal agent. 

Tlie Good News Garage 
headquarters were in a former bus 
barn on North Winooski Avenue, 
across from Old Spokes Home. 

With a mission parallel to Bike 
Recycle's, Good News Garage 
was about as simpatico a landlord 
as could be found, Manganiello 
realized. But he also knew he'd better 
check in with Eames. 

“Initially I felt as though there 
could be some conflict,” Eames said. 

“Glenn was nervous about it,” 
Manganiello recalled.“He said,'Hey, 
I'm already fixing up old bikes for 
folks. How's this going to workf 
“I said,'Tlie people we're serving 
don't have any money. Tliey're 
refugees, they're out of jail, they're 
homeless. I think we're going to 
be compatible."' 
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Eames concerns were allayed. 
"We came to an agreement," 
Eames said."What he would 
be was a grant-based, donor 
organization. To his credit, he’s 
stuck by the agreement and 
his mission." 

"We've been great neighbors," 
he added. 

"Our core mission is really 
simple," Manganiello said. 
"Empower low-income people 
and put them on the road 
inexpensively." 

J UST INSIDE the entrance 
to Bike Recycle Vermont, a 
chalkboard above the front 
counter spells out the terms 
of service: "You must qualify for 
assistance ... in order to get products 
or services from Bike Recycle 
Vermont." The board lists nine 
examples, among them food stamps. 
Section 8, recently incarcerated. 

John Mahatcek, who came bike 
shopping one recent afternoon, fell 
in the latter category. 

He said that he’d been released 
23 days before, that he’d landed 
a job in Williston — a bus ride 
away — and that he needed a bike 
to get to the bus depot from where 
he was living, 3.2 miles north. He’d 
been jogging to the bus stop each 
workday, but now a bike would 
make his commute a lot easier. 

From the scores of bikes 
arrayed in the "showroom" that 
adjoins the workshop, he chose a 
Gary Fisher mountain bike. With 
a lock, the bill came to $68.48. 

Dil Gurung, a Bhutanese 
refugee, appeared at the front 
counter with his wife and 7-year- 
old daughter, Deeya, and was 
greeted by Dan Hock, Bike 
Recycle's affable general manager 
and only paid employee. Gurung’s 
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English was limited, but he 
was able to convey his family’s 
transportation profile. 

"No car, no bike," he said. 

Now he wanted a bike for Deeya 
and another for his 2-year-old son, 
both with training wheels. Deeya 
didn’t know how to ride, he said. 

Hock spent about 45 minutes 
with them, having Deeya sit on 
assorted models, and they finally 
walked out with two kids’ bikes 
and helmets for $32.50. 

Bike Recycle Vermont 
abandoned the giveaway policy 
after its first couple of years and 
began charging modest fees for 
sales and service, according to 
Manganiello. 

"Without a literal buy-in from 
customers," he said, "the bikes were 
not cared for and often not locked." 

Bikes now sell for $15 to $150, 
considerably less than those across 
the street. Donations, constantly 
coming in from people cleaning out 
their garages, are either fixed up in 
the shop or stripped for serviceable 
parts. High-end, high-value 
donations are typically shipped across 
the street for sale at Old Spokes. 

"Their inventory is ours, 
and ours is theirs," said Harris 
Bucklin, who succeeded Eames as 
general manager of Old Spokes. 

He said he was excited about the 
prospects for collaboration with 
Bike Recycle — including repair 
workshops that could be taught 
over the winter by Old Spokes’ 
seasonally idle bike mechanics. 

Skills training — for 
neighborhood kids, customers, 
volunteers — is a key part of what 
Burlington Bicycle Project calls its 
social mission. The keystone is Bicycle 
Mechanics loi, a seven-session course 
that covers bike anatomy in detail, 
from bearings to derailleurs. 








T he union of the two shops 
might not have happened 
if Eames had not decided 
to step aside. In 2014, he 
let it be known he was no longer 
interested in being Old Spokes' 
sole proprietor. (He eschews the 
word “retirement.") The fate of 
Old Spokes was up in the air as 
he considered his options. Sell the 
shop to the highest bidder? Turn it 
into an employee co-op? 

Dan Hock, who had worked 
as a mechanic in both shops, had 
another idea. Bike Recycle and Old 
Spokes could combine forces in a 
single, self-sustaining enterprise. 
Proceeds from Old Spokes would 
fund Bike Recycle and its programs, 
eliminating the need for chronic 
fundraising and grant writing. 

Eames warmed to the idea, in part 
because Bike Recycle's mission 
dovetailed with his own philosophy 
and his devotion to the community. 

“If I were able to select any 
buyer, this would be my No. i 
choice," Eames said. 

Bike Recycle still had to come 
up with the money necessary to 
compensate Eames. Remarkably, 
according to Manganiello, Bike 
Recycle's volunteers and Old 
Spokes devotees had the combined 
wherewithal to raise about 
$500,000 — half in grants, half 
in bridge loans. More than a few 
of those volunteers proved to be 
people of means, individually 
contributing tens of thousands of 
dollars to the cause. 

Yiota Ahladas, a Bike Recycle 
devotee and board member 
who helped organize the capital 

Ted Berg, a volunteer since 
2008 . traveled with shop boss 
Dan Hock on a months-long bike 
trip through South America. 


campaign, sees Bike Recycle 
Vermont as a kind of magical 
place that brings all sorts of 
people together to work on bikes, 
well-to-do volunteers alongside 
the customers. 

“It's a microcosm of the 
world," she said, “and everybody is 
benefiting from being there." 

Whether the new enterprise 
will in fact become self-sustaining 
remains to be seen. First, the 
bridge loans have to be retired. 
Fundraising is underway to 
accomplish that. 

Meanwhile, work goes on 
in the shop under Hock's genial 
supervision, as could be seen at 
three stations on a recent Saturday 
afternoon: 

♦ Two volunteers (a Ph.D. 
candidate in history and a nursing 
student) were dismembering 
donated bikes (“Pull the wheels, 
save the tires and tubes," Hock 
advised after eyeballing the frames). 

♦ A 14-year-old boy who came 
in with a bike missing a seat was 
looking to replace it. Hock handed 
him a caliper and showed him 
how to measure the seat post so 
he could find one in the storeroom 
that fit. 

♦ Ahmed Ibrahim, 15, brought 
his bike in to get a flat tire fixed. 
Hock turned him over to a 
volunteer, Jeremy Vandal, who 
showed him how to take the tire 
off, how to patch the tube. 

His tire fixed, Ahmed was 
given another task, since he wasn't 
paying for his repair. Hock wanted 
him to help replace a tire for 
another customer. Ahmed waited 
tentatively. Then Hock came over 
and they both looked at the wheel. 

“Let's go over a few things," 
Hock said, before Ahmed got 
started. ^ 
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Aiming high, 
an entrepreneur 
turns a lost 
movie house 
into an eclectic 
community hub 


ON LOCATION Claudio 
Becker at her offbeat 
gathering place in 
Waitsfield. Becker 
struck upon a business 
model that mixes 
movies, food and 
thought-provoking 
events. 


By Elizabeth Hewitt 
Photographed by Daria Bishop 

t HE BRIGHTLY LIT MARQUEE by Routc 100 in Waitsficld boasts the 
titles of the latest Hollywood films, but the Big Picture is not at all 
the typical multiplex. Ask residents of the Mad River Valley what 
brings them to the Big Picture and they're likely to tell you about the 
huevos rancheros on the breakfast menu, or the local music nights 
on Wednesdays, or the time an interview with Julian Assange was 
shown in Studio i. 

The Big Picture, whose full name is the Big Picture Theater and 
Cafe, is at once restaurant, cinema, meeting place and watering hole, 
hosting a near^constant stream of locally oriented events such as art exhibits, 
farmers markets and literary presentations. When Waitsfield is coming up on an 
election, the town books its candidates forum at the Big Picture. In its plethora of 
roles, the enterprise has come to occupy both a new and a traditional part in the 
Mad River Valley: a town hall for the 21st century. 

When Claudia Becker first opened the Big Picture in Waitsfield's proud white 
movie theater building in 2006, she envisioned it in the image of a European piazza 
— a central town square, where the fierce local pride of the valley could mingle 
with global ideas and discourse. It was an ambitious plan, seemingly more suited 
to a cosmopolitan city than a string of small towns (Waitsfield, Warren, Fayston 
and Moretown) scattered in a steep valley, but the idea clicked."People have been 
generously supporting us," Becker said, "and we are really, really trying to provide 
that (gathering) space for everybody in the community." 

Indeed, four years ago, when changing film technology was forcing the theater 
to make costly upgrades to digital, the community rallied with a fundraiser to help 
the theater shoulder the $120,000 price tag. 

Becker decides the movie program herself, "a mix between what I can get, 
what I think is commercially viable, and also what I like," she said. She never 
books horror films; she'll often get blockbusters and independent movies; and on 
occasion, she'll host a young or local filmmaker. Becker caters to the tastes of Mad 
River moviegoers. Woody Allen films, for instance, not known for packing seats 
in theaters around the country, generate a good following in Waitsfield. The Big 
Picture also hosts the annual MountainTop Film Festival, the current-eventS'driven 
event that was pivotal in leading Becker to purchase the theater. 
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Originally from 
Germany, Becker first 
encountered Vermont in the 
1990S. Drawn by her love 
of horses, she arrived in the 
Mad River Valley on a whim 
to work on an Icelandic 
horse farm. She split her 
time between Vermont, New 
York City and Germany for 
several years. But after the 
terror attacks of 9/11, when 
her first child was just six 
months old, she decided to 
make Waitsfield her home. 

A former teacher with 
a master s degree in special 
education, Becker was 


HE DISTINCTIVE 
building that houses 
the Big Picture traces 
its origins back to the 
1960s, when a woman from 
Washington, D.C., named 
Alex Rose came to ski at the 
recently opened Sugarbush 
Resort. When Rose and 
her husband divorced, she 
decided to live in Vermont 
permanently, and plowed 
her share of the money from 
the sale of her home into 
a movie theater, which she 
called Edison's Studio. The 
first movie theater in the 
valley, it was a single-screen 


blockbusters with art films 
and cult favorites. 

In 1982, Rose decided 
to expand to a new location 
in the center of town, 
overlooking a small pond. 
She designed the new 
theater in the image of the 
art deco cinemas of her 
childhood in Baltimore, with 
modern upgrades like Dolby 
sound systems. The lobby 
featured a vaulted ceiling 
and cherry wood fixtures. 
She commissioned a local 
tile artist for a mosaic on the 
floor of the entranceway: 
Thalia and Melpomene, 


SCREEN GEMS 
The movie side of 
the operation, including 
its get-comfortoble 
couches, is a mix of 
commerciol fare, indie 
films and material that 
caters to local tastes. 
Four years ago, 
when changing film 
technology was forcing 
the theater to make 
costly upgrades to 
digital, the community 
rallied with a fundraiser 
to help the theater 
shoulder the $120,000 
price tag. 
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intrigued by the educational 
power of film. Shortly after 
moving full time to Vermont, 
when the Big Picture Theater 
was under a previous owner 
and called the Eclipse Theater, 
she launched a film festival 
at the venue connected to 
Human Rights Watch, 
the international advocacy 
group. That event grew into 
the now widely celebrated 
MountainTop Film Festival. 


venue located on the edge of 
Waitsfield village. 

It was. Rose recalled 
recently, "a happening." The 
back of the theater, which 
opened in 1972, was outfitted 
with a bar and restaurant, 
with food and drinks served 
throughout the screenings. 
She operated through a 
period of box office record- 
setters, such as "Jaws" and 
"Star Wars," and interspersed 


comedy and tragedy. In 
addition to the bar, the new 
facility offered a modest 
Italian menu. 

But the expansion to 
the new property came with 
added financial pressures, 
and Rose closed Edison's 
Studio in the early 1990s. 
The market in the Mad 
River Valley is a limited one, 
she said, and the spread of 
cable television and home 


entertainment hurt business. 
Over the next decade, the 
property changed hands 
twice, operating first as the 
Mad River Flick and then as 
the Eclipse Theater. 

W HEN THE 

Eclipse closed 
in 2004, the 

tide was clearly going out on 
small-town movie houses 
across America, and the 
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building sat empty for a year. 
It was far from obvious what 
business model could make 
the venue work. Still, many 
locals considered Becker 
the heir apparent, owing in 
part to the success of her 
MountainTop Film Festival. 
She bought the theater 
with her then-husband, 
documentary filmmaker 
Eugene Jarecki, in 2005 
and set about a renovation. 
(Now divorced, Jarecki 


is Becker's partner in the 
business and often shows 
his films in the festival.) 

They put in a kitchen, 
expecting to serve light 
dinners on weekends, and 
turned the addition on the 
western side of the building 
into a cafe and bar with 
a retro vibe, equally well- 
suited to a soda float or an 
Alchemist brew. In warmer 
months, diners spill out 
onto the tables on the patio. 


order for a Caesar salad 
with extra anchovies a 
few minutes before “The 
Woman in Gold" was set to 
begin. “They have the best 
anchovies here," she said. 

Parker, a resident of 
Waitsfield, comes to the Big 
Picture often; it is her go-to 
for meals with friends, and 
she keeps an eye out for 
community events and talks 
that grab her interest.“I think 
it really is a key element 


the theater under earlier 
ownership. Some of it is 
the same, she said, like the 
row of cushy love seats in 
the back of Studio 2. “It's 
always been the place to 
come, for sure,'' she said. 

But, she added, the newest 
version seems to be thriving. 

Becker thinks the Big 
Picture business model, 
mixing movies with food 
and a thinking person’s 
community hub, could work 
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ALL-DAY EATERY 
The restaurant took 
off beyond expectotions 
and is now a prominent 
part of the business. 

The open kitchen serves 
a mix of breakfost and 
sandwich options through 
the doy. then switches to 
a more sophisticated 
dinner menu at night, 
offering bistro selections 
for the in-between period. 


kids play on the community 
playground and the lawn 
around the pond. 

The restaurant took off 
beyond their expectations, 
and now is a prominent 
part of the business. The 
open kitchen serves a mix 
of breakfast and sandwich 
options through the day, 
then switches to a more 
sophisticated dinner 
menu at night, offering 
bistro selections for the 
in-between period. 

On a Sunday evening, 
Julie Parker, 54, put in an 


in the valley,'' Parker said. 
“There's not that many places 
that have as many different 
things going on that this 
place does.'' 

Stacy Berno and her two 
young children, Levi, 7, and 
Geneva, 3, of North Fayston, 
picked up concessions at the 
stand in the lobby before 
heading into the theater, a 
rare trip to the movies. More 
often, they'll come to brunch, 
where Levi is a devotee of the 
chocolate chip pancakes. 

Berno, who grew up in 
nearby Duxbury, remembers 


in many other places. In 
Vermont, where the scale 
of life is small, the beauty 
of her idea is that it relies 
on fully tapping in to the 
local culture. Becker said 
that a busy holiday weekend 
in ski season is certainly 
good for business, though it 
can almost overwhelm the 
kitchen's six-burner stove. 
The rest of the year, the 
business is powered by local 
loyalty.“Really, our daily 
bread and butter comes from 
the community, our regulars,'' 
Becker said. 
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Salad With Charred Onions, 
Seasoned Ricolta and Poached Eggs 


vermontlife.com spring 2016 


Spring was traditionally the main calving time on dairy farms. 
And while many farms now breed year-round, fresh, sweet milk still seems ideally 
suited to the season. A few of Vermont's small dairies and cheesemakers turn some 
of this milk into creamy ricotta cheese, a product so minimally processed that it 
shines when made with the freshest milk. The soft curds set themselves apart from 
commercial varieties with a delicate, fluffy texture and naturally sweet flavor. Ricotta 
should be appreciated for its subtlety; don't let it be overpowered by showier, less 
refined flavors. 

































Salad With Charred 
Onions, Seasoned 
Ricotia and 
Poached Eggs 

Adapted from chef-owner Frank 
Pace, Pace Catering, Burlington 

T his elegant salad features 

cultivated and foraged greens paired 
with ricotta seasoned with tart sumac and 
lemon zest and topped with soft-yolked 
eggs. Frank Pace loves to char onions and 
other vegetables outside on his grill, but 
you can achieve a similar effect by using 
the broil setting on your oven. 

I tablespoon honey 
Vi cup cider vinegar 
2 large shallot lobes, peeled and 
halved 

3 very small onions, such as spring 
onions or cipollini, peeled and 
halved 

6 ramps or scallions, roots and 
tops trimmed 

12 asparagus stalks, tough stem ends 
trimmed 

2 tablespoons extra virgin olive oil 
Salt and pepper to taste 
I tablespoon white vinegar 
I cup fresh ricotta 
V2 teaspoon finely grated lemon zest, 
plus more to garnish 
Vi teaspoon ground sumac, plus 
more to garnish (Note: Sumac 
can be found in the bulk spice 
section of some independent food 
markets or in Middle Eastern 
specialty stores. If you don’t have it, 
just double the lemon zest.) 

I cup tender pea greens 
2 cups microgreens or watercress 
4 large eggs (Note: Fresher eggs 
make neater poached eggs.) 

Flake sea salt, such as Maldon, if 
desired for garnish 

In a small saucepan set over 
medium heat, combine honey with 


cider vinegar and bring to a simmer, 
whisking occasionally, just until honey 
dissolves, about 2 minutes. Set aside 
to cool. 

Set oven to broil with rack in top 
slot and turn on kitchen fan. Preheat 
a dry cast-iron pan or heavy roasting 
pan on rack. When oven reaches 
temperature, add shallots and onions to 
pan. Cook, turning once, until charred 
and softened, about 6 to 8 minutes total. 
Remove to a cutting board and add 
ramps or scallions to pan. Cook, turning 
once, until charred and softened, about 
4 to 6 minutes 
total. Add to 
cutting board. 

Repeat with 
asparagus, but 
set them to 
cool on a plate. 

Roughly chop shallots, onions and 
ramps or scallions and place in a bowl. 
Dress with 2 tablespoons of honey- 
vinegar mixture, i tablespoon of olive oil, 
and salt and pepper to taste. Set aside. 

Fill a medium saucepan two-thirds 
full of water and add white vinegar. Set 
over medium-high heat and bring to a 
simmer. In the meantime, put ricotta in 
a small bowl and gently stir in lemon 
zest and sumac along with a pinch of 
salt. Taste and add salt as desired. In a 
medium bowl, toss together pea greens 
and microgreens or watercress with 2 
tablespoons honey-vinegar, i tablespoon 

For a light twist 
layer 

fresh pasta sheets 
with roasted fennel, 
zucchini, fresh basil 
and seasoned ricotta, 

all napped with 
white sauce, 

of ricotta, charred onion mixture and 
dressed greens. 

When water is simmering, reduce 
heat to medium. Crack an egg into a 
large slotted spoon set over a small bowl 


olive oil, and 
salt and pepper 
to taste. Set 
out four salad 
plates. Arrange 
4 asparagus 
on each plate 
next to evenly 
divided portions 


& ricotta 
into an egg, onion 
and bacon frittata 
just before it 
goes under the 
broiler. 


to strain off any 
thin strands of 
white, and then 
gently lower egg 
into simmering 
water. Repeat 
with second egg 
immediately. 

Cook eggs 
for about 2-3 
minutes for a 
medium-soft 
yolk and remove 
to a clean bowl 
with a slotted 
spoon. Trim any 

untidy white with scissors if desired. 
Repeat with remaining two eggs. Top 
each salad with an egg and sprinkle with 
more sumac, lemon zest, 
a drizzle of remaining honey-vinegar 
and flake sea salt. Serve immediately. 
Serves 4. 


lemon zest, 
salt and pepper, 
and almost any 
mixture of finely 
minced soft green 
herbs such as chives, 
parsley, tarragon or 
basil into ricotta. 
Use to fill omelets, 
dip crackers or fresh 
vegetables, or spread 
on thick toast and 
broil lightly drizzled 
with excellent 
olive oil. 


Maple Ricotta 
Cheesecake 

Adapted from co-owners and 
BAKERS Matthew and Natasha 
Littrell, Crazy Russian Girls 
Neighborhood Bakery, Bennington 


V ERMONT MEETS ItALY in this 

maple-sweetened and maple-pecan 
crowned fresh ricotta cheesecake. Light¬ 
er and more crumbly in texture than a 
traditional American cheesecake, it also 
happens to be gluten-free. Make sure 
to plan ahead to drain the fresh ricotta 
and to chill the baked cheesecake. The 
Littrells bake it in a water bath, but we 
skipped that step. They also use maple 
extract in addition to syrup to heighten 
maple flavor. Natural maple extract can 
be found online at kingarthurflour.com. 


FOR CRUST; 

2 cups (about 8 ounces) pecan pieces 

3 tablespoons maple sugar or 
brown sugar 

I large egg white 
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STORIES FROM 
VERMONT 
& BEYOND, 
PERSONALIZED 
FOR YOU. 

INSTANTLY PLAY, PAUSE, 
SKIP & PERSONALIZE 


•••• - Verizon 8:05 AM 100% 
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Brattleboro Breaks 
Ground On Project 
To Replace Irene- 
Damaged Housing 


2 tablespoons unsalted butter, melted 
and slightly cooled 
V4 teaspoon maple extract, optional 

FOR FILLING: 

y 4 cup white sugar 
2 tablespoons cornstarch 

Finely grated zest of i orange 
6 large eggs 

cup maple syrup, preferably Grade 
A Dark 

V2 teaspoon maple extract, optional 
2 pounds fresh ricotta, drained in a 
fine sieve with a weighted plate on 
top for several hours 

FOR TOPPING: 

¥4 cup maple syrup, preferably Grade 
A Dark 

¥4 cup (about 6 ounces) pecan halves, 
lightly toasted 

2 teaspoons maple sugar or brown 
sugar 

Preheat oven to 350 F. Line the 
bottom of a 9-inch springform pan 
with parchment paper and coat 
bottom and sides with nonstick spray. 
Make crust: In the bowl of a food 
processor, process pecans and maple 
sugar or brown 
sugar together 
until finely 
ground. In a 
medium bowl, 
whisk egg white 
with melted 
butter and 
maple extract, if 
using. Stir nut 
mixture into egg white mixture until 
evenly moistened. Press mixture into 
pan to make a flat bottom crust. Bake 
until very dark brown around edges 
and fragrant, about 15 minutes. (Watch 
carefully toward end of cooking time 
so as not to burn.) Cool on a rack. 

Reduce oven to 325 F. Make filling: 
In a small bowl, whisk white sugar 


Make 


lemon-blueberry' 
ricotta pancakes 


by dotting ricotta 
along with 
blueberries into the 
tops of pancakes 
bejore flipping them. 


with cornstarch and orange zest. In 
a large bowl, whisk eggs with sugar 
mixture just until evenly blended. 
Using a wooden spoon or spatula, 
stir in maple syrup, maple extract, if 
using, and ricotta just until smooth. 
(Do not over --- 


For a great 

grilled 
or roasted poblano 
peppers stuffed 
with a blend 
of ricotta and 
herhed fresh 
goat cheese. 


mix, which 
may cause 
cheesecake 
to crack.) 

Scrape 
filling into 
crust and 
smooth top. 

Bake until 

a cake tester or skewer comes out 
of center clean (center may still be 
slightly wobbly), about i hour 15 
minutes to i hour 20 minutes. Run 
a butter knife around edge of cake 
to loosen but leave springform ring 
on. Cool completely on a rack, then 
refrigerate tightly wrapped for several 
hours or overnight before removing 
springform ring. 

Shortly before you are ready to 
serve, remove chilled cheesecake from 
refrigerator and unmold onto a serving 
platter. Make topping: In a medium 
saucepan set over medium heat, bring 
maple syrup to a simmer. Simmer, 
stirring occasionally, until reduced 
and thickened, about 7-8 minutes. 

Immediately 
toss in toasted 
pecan halves 
and pour over 
top of chilled 
cheesecake. 
Dust nuts with 
maple sugar or 
brown sugar. 

Let cheesecake 

sit at room temperature for topping 
to set for about 15 minutes before 
serving. Leftovers can be refrigerated 
but maple topping will become a little 
looser. Serves 10-12. # 


fresh 
ricotta with a little 
honey and cinnamon 
and serve with 
pancakes or waffles 
or top with fresh 
quartered figs or 
berries as a simple, 
elegant dessert. 
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BASIN HARBOR CLUB 


Secluded cove on Lake Champlain. 
Lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces; 
three main guesthouses. Golf, tennis, water 
sports, children's program. May-October. 


Vergennes, VT 
( 800 ) 622-4000 basinharboncom 



Capitol Plaza 

-«- 

Hotel & Conference Center 

Central Vermont's Premier 
Hotel & Conference Center. 
Exceptional hospitality and comfort. 
Voted “Best Hotel” in Central Vermont. 

■ 

Montpelier, VT 
( 800 ) 274-5252 capitolplaza.com 



FACTORY STORE 


Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 

P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 



Vermont 



p 


CANNING A 
VACATION 


or staycation in 
Vermont? Check 
out the amazing 
restaurants, inns, 
shops and recreation 
opportunities on the 
following pages for 
some of the best of 
Vermont! 
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Tree Ckoco{Ai& facior^ Tours! 

TOURS ON THE HOUR | nAM-2PM | 750 PINE STREET. BURLINGTON 
www.lakechamplainchocolates.com 



A unique summer camp for 
boys ages 10-14, located on 135 
acres in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. ACA-accredited. 

■ 

CUTTINGSVILLE, VT 
(802) 446-6100 nighteaglewildemess.com 




Visit our Flagship Location 
4180 Main Street 

■ 

Manchester, VT 
(802) 362'S750 orvis.com 


Perfect Wife Restaurant 

Committed to the support of local agriculture, 
serving meals and cocktails that are creative 
and seasonal. Fine dining downstairs, 
casual fare and live music upstairs. 

■ 

Manchester Center, VT 
(802) 362-2817 perfectwife.com 



"Craft beer mecca" 

- The Boston Globe 


Montpelier, VT 
(802) 223-TAPS threepennytaproom.com 



Set on 150 mountainside acres 
overlooking the famous Battenkill. 
Romantic rooms with views. Fresh local 
cuisine, gala weddings, restful retreats. 

■ 

Arlington, VT 

(802) 375-6516 westmountaininn.com 




For your kitchen, home and life. Made in 
Vermont for over 70 years. 

■ 

Dorset, VT 
(866) 362-4422 jkadams.com 



Vermont Crafts Council 

Open Studio Weekend 

Across the state, Vermont artists 
will open their studios to the 
public during May 28 & 29. Request a 
map on our website or by phone. 

■ 

Statewide 

(802) 223-3380 vermontcrafts.com 



rOi‘Xiih'd cj'dU ^ 

Artisan salami, nitrate 8c gluten free, made the Old World 
way for over 100 years! We ship worldwide daily 



Celebrate Vermont’s changing beauty with 
this compilation of writings by Vermont 
authors, and photographs by Vermont Life 
contributors. A Vermont Life book. 

■ 

StATEWI DE 

(800) 455'3399 vermondifegifts.com 
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DONCTRAlt 

Set amidst 350 acres with breathtaking 


A rustic country inn with 

views, just II miles from Killington. 


candlelit dining, award-winning chef. 

Resort accommodations, delicious 


fireplace suites and Irish Pub with 

cuisine and year-round activities. 


live music on weekends. 

■ 


■ 

Chittenden, VT 


Killington, VT 

(802) 483-2311 mountaintopinn.com 


(800) 325-2540 innatlongtrail.com 



Meidemans' 

CRAFT^^ 


' ([rp 

DRAUGHTS 


Seafood <§? Burgei^ 

On fHc y 

An intimate shop with over 300 


Waterfront restaurant serving seafood. 

craft beers, ciders, meads and two 


burgers, steaks, pasta and salads, along 

rotating growler taps. Junction VT 


with amazing sunsets. Outdoor dining. 

Rte 30N and scenic VT Rte lOoN 


Open 7 days a week. 

■ 


■ 

Rawsonville, VT 


Brattleboro, VT 

(802) 297-9333 craftdraughts.com 


(802) 257-7563 vermontmarina.com 





♦ 




Winner: 2015 Trip Advisor’s Certificate of 


A Bohemian Tea Room serving tea. 

Excellence Award. New exercise facility, 


light fare and desserts. Loose Leaf Tea, 

breakfast lobby. Near shopping; restaurants; 


Artisan Tea Ware. Global Street Food 

skiing: Killington, Pico, Okemo. 


and Tea To Go. 

■ 


■ 

Rutland, VT 


Burlington, VT 

(866) 387-9066 rutland.hamptoninn.com 


(802) 951-2424 dobrateavt.com 
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Experience a farm vacation: trout fishing, 
wildflower walks, rhubarb delights, newborn 


Vermont’s Cutting-Edge Steakhouse 

animals, and new friends! Comfortable 


Unmatched Steaks with 

lodging and home-cooked meals. 


a perfectly matched new atmosphere. 

■ 


■ 

Rochester, VT 


Montpelier, VT 

(802) 767-3926 libertyhillfarm.com 


(802) 223-5222 jmorgans.com 




VERMONT 

HOOK liRACtLIT 


Whether you are here for a 
^Winter vacation with sparkling 
^snow; Springs maple sugaring, 
biking and the Vermont City 
Marathon; Summers 

\ \ * - hiking, camping, and 

* / farmer s markets; or 

Falls fabulous mountain 
foliage ablaze with 
color... the Vermont Hook 
Bracelet™ is a perfect 
reminder of your special 
times or to celebrate how 
lucky you are to live here! 
This locally designed. 
Sterling Silver or Gold 
Bracelet salutes Vermont. 
The four 14 K gold wraps 
symbolize each of the distinct 
seasons enjoyed by visitors and locals alike. 


SHOW YOUR LOVE QFVER^nONT 


your local Jeweler at 
VermontMc>ol<£)racelet.com 




HAND-CRAFTED PIZZA 
SMOKED BBQ 

Dine in and take out 


New York-Style Pizza 
BBQ Smoked in-house 
Sandwiches 
Salads 
Full Bar 


75 Elliot Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
802.579.1092 
hazelpizza.com 
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Fresh Pastries 

bfalTBwch^n 

l^ous^M^tnPbread 

Vermoiht Pfoducts 


Vermont 

Country Deli 
& Market 






11 ■ * 1 * r 1 






■ 11 It 1 


C 


pext to the delt! 
" Groceries 
Restrooms 
Additional parking 
^^i^icnic area 


436 Western Avenue! 
Brattleboro Vermont-r 
802-257-9254 ^ 
www.vermontcountrycleli.com 





\ . L 


The Adult Living Community of Choice 

INDEPENDENT LIVING • RESIDENTIAL CARE • MEMORY CARE 
100 EASTVIEW TERRACE, MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
EastViewMiddlebury.com 
802-989-7500 
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through the Suez Canal after the assas- 
sination of Egyptian President Anwar Sa- 
dat in 1981. "There were sandbags on both 
sides of the canal with machine gun tur- 
rets aiming at the ships going through," he 
recalls. "It was a little hair-raising." 

After graduation, there wasn't much 
work on cargo ships, so Fastiggi spent a 
couple of summers teaching sailing in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, at the tony 
Belle Haven Club, and also worked in 
Australia. In 1986, a job offer came from 
family friends who owned the Shore 
Sails franchise back in Vermont. 

L ike many things grown or 
manufactured locally, Vermont 
Sailing Partners sails are not 
made to compete with the cheapest prod¬ 
ucts on the market. 

But Fastiggi will tell you that you 
get what you pay for. Buying sails on¬ 
line at discount sites means there may 
be no guarantee about the type of fabric, 
and if the sail doesn't fit, or doesn't hold 
up, buyers can be stuck. With a better 
sail, Fastiggi says, the math also works in 
the owner's favor. 

"A lower-grade fabric might last five 
years. A sail we build might last 15 years. 
Your cost of ownership is going to be 
cheaper per year over time," he says. Fas¬ 
tiggi also says problems with lesser-qual¬ 
ity sails means time away from the water 
while repairs are made. "If you have to 
screw around dealing with these issues, 
that means you are not sailing." 

Depending on the size and fabric, 
sails can cost hundreds of dollars to up¬ 
ward of $10,000. Skip McClellan, 56, a 
civil engineering technician from South 
Burlington, says he got a lesson in sail 
economics when he and a partner pur¬ 
chased a 33-foot boat from an owner on 
Lake Ontario. "We got it and it had nice 
white sails," McClellan says facetiously. 
"They were just awful. They stretched 
out. You couldn't race with them at 
all." So he went to Fastiggi, whom he's 
known since his youth racing days on 
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Malletts Bay. "The guy was right there 
building the things specifically for our 
boat, and giving us a good deal. It wasn't 
like we paid gobs more for it," he says. 
Local sailors like McClellan are the core 
clientele for the company, which gener- 
ates between $350,000 and $400,000 in 
annual sales revenue. 

Beyond his business, Fastiggi is a 
prominent figure on the local sailing 
scene. He still races Lightnings on 
Malletts Bay, now with his wife, Suzy 
Coburn, and also acts as a youth coach 
and racing guru. A few years ago, he 
was instrumental in luring two major 
Lightning events to Malletts Bay — the 
North American championships in 2001 
and the world championships in 2009. 
(His racing bona lides are considerable: 
in addition to the collegiate success, he 
won a gold medal at the 1999 Pan Ameri¬ 
can Games and has raced at events in 
Chile, Ecuador, Italy and throughout 
North America.) 

To be sure, Fastiggi could have 
worked places with more traffic and big¬ 
ger yachts, but like many who put down 
roots in Vermont, the decision to be 
here wasn't based purely on economics. 
Fastiggi was drawn by the combination 
of family ties and the relatively unsung 
125-mile-long body of water that offers 
world-class boating and can kick up 
conditions worthy of a permanent U.S. 
Coast Guard presence. 

"Lake Champlain is a phenomenal 
place to sail," he says. "Certainly sailing 
conditions-wise, it's better than Long 
Island Sound; it's better sailing condi¬ 
tions than Chesapeake Bay, which are 
well-thought-of sailing areas. The wind 
conditions are just a lot better. The coast 
of Maine is probably the best place in 
the country, one of the best places in the 
world, in terms of cruising areas, in terms 
of places to go, things to see, but they've 
got fog and a lot of lobster pots and other 
stuff too. So places have their advantages 
and disadvantages. In general, this is one 
of the best places to sail." ^ 



Explore at www.basinliarbor.com 


Discover Active Tranquility 

at Basin Harbor Club & Resort. 

It’s an experience. 800.622.4000 
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#myvermontlife 

What’s Vermont Life? 








a picture illustrating ‘ ^ 
YOUR Vermont life 


on Twitter or Instagram 
with location and hashtag 
#myvermontlife 


could ^ 2-night stay in Stowe, 

^ I ® Hotel Vermont getaway,. 

I ^ scenic helicopter tour,^^ 
I a $300 gift certificate to i 

■ Salaam Clothing, a $300 

• WhistiePig gift basket 
or one of our other great 
prizes (see facing page) ; 




10:00 AM 

PHOTO 


Post your photo by 

May 1, 2016 


Show us and WIN! 


twitter.com/vermontiife 


instagram.com/vermontlife 
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Burlington's challenges," said Weinberger. 
“We know there's a need for jobs, for 
housing, for more vibrant retail. The 
current design of the mall creates 
connectivity challenges for the rest of 
Burlington. Tliere had already been 
discussion of what redevelopment might 
look like, but what Don Sinex has brought 
forward is consistent with that vision." 

Dave Hartnett, who serves as a 
Burlington city councilor, grew up in 
Burlington and remembers when the 
Church Street Marketplace transformed 
to a pedestrian mall in 1980-81. 

“There were plenty of people who 
did not want to change Church Street 
into a marketplace, but we did, and we've 
never really looked back since we've made 
that change to the heart of downtown 
Burlington," Hartnett said. “We're at 
another critical point. If we want to keep 
downtown Burlington vibrant again, 
we've got to make a change, and it has to 
be aggressive." 

Sinex said the depth of discussion 
about the importance of the mall within 
PlanBTV gave him hope. 

“At the very least," said Sinex,“I got the 
impression they wanted to do something." 

S INEX IS CAGEY about his age — 
he politely refuses to confirm it 
— but his Linkedin profile has 
him attending the University of Delaware 
in 1968 and receiving a bachelor's in 
economics in 1971. Tliat math puts him 
at about 65. He grew up in Delaware — 
where the Scandinavian Sinex clan still 
has deep roots — with a brother and 
sister. His education didn't stop at the 
University of Delaware. He graduated 
with a doctorate of law degree from the 
University of Miami's School of Law in 
1976 and received his MBA from Harvard 
in 1978. 

Sinex likes to talk about the Burling' 
ton project, but talk about himself? Not 
so much. 

“I see myself as a guy who likes to ac¬ 
complish difficult things," he said in a rare 


moment of self-reflection. “I guess I'm 
somewhat of a visionary, but more of a 
guy who can execute those visions." 

Sinex arrived in Vermont by hap¬ 
penstance, not as a part of some grand 
scheme. He bought the second property 
in Rutland, now his home, “purely for 
recreation" and split his time between his 
Upper East Side place in New York City 
and his vacation getaway. Sinex's son, Jon¬ 
athan, graduated from Middlebury Col¬ 
lege in 2004 and now works for his father 
on various projects at Devonwood and 
manages an investment firm. 

Don Sinex's biography on the Devon- 
wood Investors website says that, during 
his career, he's acquired more than $6.5 bil¬ 
lion in real estate assets. He's energetic — 
a “workaholic probably" — and estimates 
he's been putting in 60—70 hours each 
week on the Burlington project, which, 
he says, he can manage now that he's no 
longer married and has adult children. He 
says he's keenly aware that transforming 
the downtown Burlington property is an 
exercise that will require him to lean heav¬ 
ily upon the principles of economics, law 
and business from his education. 

“I see this incredible opportunity 
here," Sinex said,“but it comes with an in¬ 
tense level of hardship and work to fully 
go into it, which I'm willing to do." 

The commitment to the project (the 
only Vermont-based project in Devon- 
wood's portfolio) is clearly evident to 
those who know Sinex. Burlington busi¬ 
nessman Tim Halvorson first met him 
when the developer started coming in to 
eat at Halvorson's two Church Street res¬ 
taurants and now considers him a friend. 

“He's a bit brash and certainly has 
opinions, but he has this mix of patience 
and tolerance too," said Halvorson. “He's 
clearly dug in to this project, and he has 
this mindset where this thing is not going 
to beat him. It will get done." 

Mayor Weinberger says he, too, ad¬ 
mires Sinex's perseverance. 

“Don Sinex has enormous energy, the 
stomach for risk and the hunger to see 
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$300 gift card to 

2-night stay for 2 people in Stowe 
^^^^orn^ rQ^.e ; 


gift pack with private 
distillery tour, shirts, glasses, tasting 
flight, cheese plates, syrup and bar mat 

!^i|®3iiger 

18" X 24" framed fine art print 
of Vermont landscape 

Limited-edition, signed and 
numbered giclee archival print 
of “First Snow, Stowe, Vt.” from 
; Artist Kathleen Berry Bergerc^ 

^ood Body Products Gift Basket 
with small-batch, handmade 
organic body care products 

1- night stay at Hotel Vermont 

Scenic helicopter tour for 2 with 
Mansfield Heliflight 

ADDITIONAL PRIZES 

Capitol Stationers’ Eat More 
Kale Family Starter Pack 
(shirts, onesie, tote, stickers) 

4 packages from The Funky Wraf^ 
(waist wraps and headbands) ' ^ 

Gift basket from Olive & lve$ 

2 $50 gift certificates to 
Vermont Kitchen Supply 

2- hour Stand-Up Paddle on Lake 

Champlain for 2 from the 
Community Sailing Center 

Gift basket of cheeses and other 
Vermont products from 
Grafton Village Cheese Co. 

Gift basket, including Heady Topper 
Jelly, from Potlicker Kitchen 

Maple syrup from Newhall Farm 

2 passes to Shelburne Museum 

Gift certificate & tasting glasses from 
Caledonia Spirits 

Shelburne Sampler Gift Package 
from Shelburne Farms 

Golf & Lunch for 2 at 
Basin Harbor Club 

Fat Toad Farm caramel apple kit 

Fine art giclee print, “Summer, 
the Primary Thing: Postcard from 
Vermont,” by Jean Carlson Masseau 

Farm-to-Fork BBQ from 
Sandiwood Farm 

2 cooking classes at The Store 

Mad River Distillers gift pack with 
2 tastings, glasses & apparel 

Gift pack of 6 bags Nutty No Gralner 
from True North Granola Co. 
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his ambitious vision built," Weinberger 
said. "Don can be impatient, and we 
don't always agree, but his clear personal 
passion for the mall is a welcome change 
to the years of disinterested corporate 
ownership, and I am optimistic that 
he will succeed at this effort, which will 
bring new vibrancy, connectivity and 
opportunity to two central blocks of our 
wonderful downtown." 

The Burlington project will test Sinex 
in ways he isn't entirely accustomed to. 
For Sinex, typical development projects in 
other parts of the country unfold like this: 
A developer buys the land, the engineers 
and architects familiarize themselves 
with zoning codes and local regulations 
and learn what's permissible on the land. 
They then begin the process of designing 
a project that fits the codes, the permits 
are awarded and eventually construction 
begins. But in Burlington, there's another 
major step in the process. Here, at a rather 
extensive level, citizens and various levels 
of local government have been allowed to 
have a direct say in the developer's plan. 
In fact, in November 2014, Sinex, the Bur¬ 
lington mayor's office and the governor's 
office announced a "transparent, public 
process" that guaranteed Burlington resi¬ 
dents widespread input into how their 
city center is redeveloped. Before Sinex 
can rebuild downtown Burlington, he has 
to build consensus. 

"In most other places, the public isn't 
engaged at all," said Sinex. "Here it's very 
different, and it should be, I guess. We're 
talking about five acres in the heart of 
downtown, and the people rightfully 
think they should have a say. We won't 
know exactly what we'll build here. I have 
my ideas, the city has its ideas and the 
people have their ideas. They're really not 
that far apart." 

Burlington politicians of all stripes 
contend the public input process of 
Sinex's plan is vital. Without it, any pro¬ 
posed redevelopment plan is probably 
dead on arrival. Weinberger said: "Were 
talking about relaxing public rights of way 
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through the area, we're talking about in¬ 
vesting public funds in part of the project, 
and we're talking about making changes 
to current zoning regulations. You can't 
make a decision of that sort without very 
significant engagement with the public." 

M uch has already happened 
since Sinex bought the mall 
late in 2013. The opening of a 
new i8,ooo-square-foot L.L. Bean store 
on the north side of the mall in Novem¬ 
ber 2014 was one of the first, easy steps 
in revitalizing the mall. With L.L. Bean 
signed, Sinex cajoled the city into chang¬ 
ing the fee structure in the mall's parking 
garage so more money would be on hand 
when it comes time for construction. In 
August 2014, a new Asian restaurant 
opened in the mall, prompting Sinex to 
tell the Burlington Free Press: "The L.L. 
Bean space and this space are two prime 
examples of what we're trying to do here, 
which is to turn a 40-year-old shopping 
center into something that's relevant to 
the customer and the city today." 

And, of course, the public process 
began. In January 2015, Sinex's architects 
rolled out their inaugural plan for the new 
downtown Burlington. Some 1,000 Burl¬ 
ington residents initially made comments, 
and as the public process continued, 
Sinex responded with revisions and also 
gave up on his idea of adding a hotel and 
convention center. At the start of 2016, 
Sinex presented the latest version of the 
project at a public event — an overflow 
crowd turned out to hear it — and told 
the Burlington Free Press that the event 
was "an attempt to bring to a conclusion 
the planning phase of the project." Mean¬ 
while, during 2015, some upscale retailers 
had decided to leave the mall, increasing 
tension between those who felt that time 
was running out and those who did not 
want to rush the process. 

"I do not think it is a ‘do or die' project 
for Burlington," cautioned Jane Knodell, 
president of the Burlington City Coun¬ 
cil. "Burlington has great vitality with or 
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without this project — and given the scale 
of the project, if we get it wrong, it could 
actually detract from Burlington's core 
strengths as a historic, yet funky, urban 
place in a fabulous natural setting." 

Weinberger noted there are several 
large issues, such as the mix of low-income 
housing, parking impacts and potential 
public infrastructure investment, that 
still need to be sorted out. City Councilor 
Hartnett believes opposition to the 
project will become more vocal as more 
details are flushed out. 

"Make no mistake," said Hartnett, 
"there are people in Burlington who do 
not want this change. There are people 
who will question if Burlington is ready 
for this. I do sense at some point there will 
be strong opposition." 

As he pushes ahead, Sinex seems 
undeterred by any looming resistance. 
He's driving from Rutland to his office 
on the third floor of the mall four or fives 
times a week, and he's taking meetings 
with just about anybody who requests one. 
Ideally, said Sinex, the entire downtown 
Burlington project will be completed by 
the summer of 2019. 

Still, Sinex has certain, unequivocal 
goals that he has to meet with the 
Burlington project. While he's quick 
to point out that he has embraced this 
Burlington way oI doing business and 
been as open and transparent as he can 
be, he hints that he's not willing to embark 
on a long and costly fight if Burlington 
throws up too many roadblocks. 

As a real estate developer, Sinex has 
more to do than just transform Burlington. 
He also needs to make a profit. In the end, 
Sinex will have spent more than six years 
on the Burlington project, but he believes 
what comes of that time and work will 
benefit his firm, the city and those who 
live and work here. 

"I do think what the city wants, what 
the people want and what I want are 
pretty similar. We're close, and if we agree 
on most of it, downtown Burlington is 
going to be spectacular." ^ 
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it falls to two organizations 
to fix: police departments and 
emergency departments. There 
is no other place where the buck 
stops, where you call and walk 
in the door, you aren't met with 
no. We’re misusing the criminal 
justice system as a surrogate for a 
meaningful mental health system, 
and it's causing bad outcomes. 
VL: Whats one misconcep¬ 
tion about policing that you'd 
like to clear upf 
MS: That the responsibil¬ 
ity for community safety rests 
solely with the police. They 
play the primary role when 
major events unfold or there’s a 
traffic crash or someone is try¬ 
ing to break into your house. 
But day to day, the community 
being willing to call police 
about suspicious activity, keep¬ 
ing an eye on their neighbor's 
house, being a part of the fab¬ 
ric of community health and 
safety, that's the most impor¬ 
tant piece of the puzzle. 

VL: How is BTV Ignite 
going to impact the average 
Burlingtonian^ 

MS: Two-thirds of the tech 
jobs aren't in technology 
companies. They're in coffee 
shops, print shops, convenience 
stores, schools and you name 
it. It's the 21st-century version 
of plumbers and electricians. 

It's retraining existing workers 


who want to pivot into some 
kind of technology. So there's 
a place for everyone from kin¬ 
dergarten students to Ph.D. 
researchers, and the exciting 
thing is that you have the insti¬ 
tutions and small businesses 
and students and educators all 
thinking about what's next. 
VL: How do we spread the 
message outside of Vermont 
that Vermont is tech-forwardf 
MS: We have to start telling 
the stories of all the things 
that are happening here. We 
need to make a conscious 
effort to rebrand Vermont as 
tech-friendly, as tech-centric, 
as a place where you can come 
and enjoy a great quality of life 
and work in the technology 
economy here or remotely to 
anywhere in the world. 

VL: What kind of possibili¬ 
ties come from Burlington's 
gigabit Interneti^ 

MS: Jamming with a band 
over a network connection in 
four cities at the same time 
... or doing surgeries using 
machines. Imagine you needed 
a specialist who is in Denver, 
and the da Vinci machine (a 
robotic surgical tool) is here. 
You don't need to fly to Denver 
to have the surgery. It's limited 
only by the imagination of 
what could you do with that 
kind of bandwidth. # 




After 25 years with the 
Burlington Police Department 
(recently as its chief), lifelong 
Burlingtonian Michael 
Schirling is head of BTV 
Ignite, which brings together 
key tech players and leverages 
Burlington's i gigabit high¬ 
speed Internet for economic 
growth. While it seems 
like an unusual transition, 
Schirling was co-founder of 
the Vermont Internet Crimes 
Against Children task force 
and designed a police records 
management system when 
he became frustrated 
with the off-the- 
shelf options. 


By Sky Barsch 

Photographed by 
Ken Burris 


VL: How did community 
policing change over the 
course of your career? 

MS: [In the late ’80s,] we’d 
have pieces of the [patrol] 
car that would fall off during 
a shift. Our portable radios 
would die in the middle of an 
event. We had to buy our own 
bulletproof vest, paper and 
pens, Polaroid film to process 
crime scenes, fingerprinting 
kit.... We had to cohabitate in 
the locker room with pigeons. 
We used to lose detainees 
out the window because their 
handcuffs were just attached 
to paneling with a D-ring. 
They'd pull it out of the wall 
and jump out the window. It's 
changed a lot. 

VL: Did philosophy change? 
MS: It's always been service- 
oriented, and I think it is still 
in a state of transition. Transi¬ 
tion takes essentially a genera¬ 
tion. Federal and state policy 
and resources have dramati¬ 
cally impacted the way 
things are done. 

VL: For the better 
or worse? 

MS: Worse. 

We have under¬ 
resourced mental 
health across the entire 
continuum, and when 
there aren't resources 
anywhere else. 














We invite you to come visit one of our locally owned Vermont Ace Hardware Stores, where stopping in is like visiting an old friend. 
Helpful, neighborly advice is what you can expect from the faces you know and trust. These friendly associates live right in the 
neighborhood, and they enjoy Vermont life as much as you do. 

We strive to provide the most helpful service possible on every visit! Let us help you create the perfect outdoor oasis. Whether a 
patio, porch or the entire backyard, we have some of the season’s latest items and hottest products to keep the party going. And 
don't forget about your lawn! This is the time to get outside and enjoy it. Our experts will help make sure your lawn and garden 
beds are in tip-top shape and weed free. 

We’d also love for you to experience The Paint Studio at Ace. Offering an expanded, premium line of products in an inspiring array 
of colors, you will be sure to find one for your home that truly reflects what you love about Vermont. 

We hope to see you in our neighborhood soon! 

Many thanks. 

Your locally owned Ace Hardware Stores 


Green’s Ace Hardware 

Poulin Lumber 

Bibens South Burlington Ace 

Bibens Ace - Essex 

Brown & Roberts 

Champlain Ace Hardware 

6 Railroad St. 

439 Wolcott St. 

1961 Willston Rd. 

15 Essex Way 

182 Main St. 

872 Rte. 11 

Enosburg Falls, VT 05450 

Hardwick, VT 05843 

South Burlington, VT 05403 

Essex Junction, VT 05452 

Brattleboro.VT 05301 

Champlain, NY 12919 

(802) 933-7500 

(802) 472-5581 

(802) 864-1847 

(802) 879-0249 

(802) 257-4566 

(518) 298-3355 

Gervais Ace Hardware 

Bibens Ace - Colchester 

Bibens Ace - Burlington 

Milton Ace Hardware 

Bibens Ace - Springfield 

Jerihili Ace Hardware 

62 Cross St. 

713 W. Lakeshore Dr. 

1127 North Ave. 

5 Southerberry Dr. 

362 River St. 

249 Route 15 

Island Pond, VT 05846 

Colchester, VT 05446 

Burlington, VT 05401 

Milton, VT 05468 

North Springfield, VT 05150 

Jericho, VT 05465 

(802) 723-6138 

(802) 863-4910 

(802) 862-6068 

(802) 893-4100 

(802) 886-2288 

(802) 899-1277 

Poulin Lumber 

Nelson Ace Hardware 

Stowe Hardware 

Poulin Lumber 

St. Albans Ace Hardware 

Country Home Center 

3639 US Route 5 

188 N. Main St. 

430 Mountain Rd. 

258 Meadow St. 

109 N. Main St. 

85 Center Rd. 

Derby. VT 05829 

Barre, VT 05641 

Stowe, VT 05672 

Williamstown, VT 05679 

St. Albans, VT 05478 

Morrisville, VT 05661 

(802) 766-4971 

(802) 476-5700 

(802) 253-7205 

(802) 433-1419 

(802) 527-7007 

(802) 888-3177 


Visit us online at http://local.acehardware.com/10915/Vermont 

33_129790_1115 

































THE FARMHOUSE TAP & GRILl 

AWARD-WINNING GASTROPUB 

^ort(/oTAQUERIA Y CANTINA 

TAQUERIA & TEQUILA BAR 

GUILD TAVERN 

WOOD FIRED GRILL, CRAFT COCKTAILS 

PASCOLO RISTORANTE 
HANDMADE ITALIAN CUISINE 

FARMHOUSE GROUP EVENTS 

PRIVATE EVENTS, WEDDINGS & MORE 


THE FARMHOUSE GROUP 


FarmhouseGroup.com // BURLINGTON 














